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The Spirit of the Papal Encyclical 


By CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


The characteristic keynote of the Papal Encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism is sounded by the opening words, Divini Redemp- 
toris promissio, which impart to this document a complexion of its 
own and indicate its general tenor. The dominant note which 
runs persistently through the entire text is pastoral, and the 
Holy Father speaks quite definitely as the Chief Shepherd of 
souls who is animated by an anxious solicitude for their eternal 
welfare and wishes to save them from the ravages of a fatal error 
which brings spiritual ruin on individuals and society. This in- 
spiration derived from the care of souls and pastoral concern ac- 
counts for other distinctive features of the present Encyclical, to 
wit, its more popular language and the very personal and inti- 
mate tone vibrating in many passages. Cor ad cor loquitur would 
best describe its personal manner of address and its warmth of ap- 
peal, which make the Encyclical read far more like a homily or a 
fervent exhortation than a magisterial and academic discussion. 
It breathes a spirit of charity and compassion in happy contrast 
with that which but too frequently pervades the violent denuncia- 
tions of those who like James and John, the sons of thunder (Boa- 
nerges), would call down from heaven consuming fire on the de- 
plorable victims of communistic propaganda. Evidently, the 
Holy Father wishes to furnish an authentic pattern to which the 
Catholic campaign against Communism should conform, and tac- 
itly rebukes a zeal which exceeds the bounds of Christian modera- 
tion and forgets the dictates of Christian charity. A fight 
against Communism motivated by the care of souls always keeps 
its eye on the soul of the Communist which is to be snatched from 
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perdition. However great its loathing of Communism may be, 
it retains an unquenchable love and deep reverence for the soul 
of the Communist. This fact will necessarily differentiate the 
Christian warfare against Communism from that which emanates 
from any other source. The end determines the means, and the 
motives fashion the methods to be employed. 

True, the Holy Father summons us to a crusade against the 
awful menace which is threatening human society and Christian 
civilization, but his concept of the conquest differs radically from 
the objective of those whose only concern is the preservation of an 
economic order which favors them regardless of the abuses which 
it embodies. The Church cannot indiscriminately accept the 
alliance of every form of opposition to Communism. It must 
make sure of the aims pursued and the weapons to be used. It 
can welcome those only who come with clean hands and upright 
intentions. In sheer self-protection it must say to all others: 
Non talibus auxilits nec defensoribus istis. A good cause may suf- 
fer seriously if it becomes associated with dishonest elements 
which use it as a cloak for unworthy ends. That the Pope is not 
looking for coéperation from those who have nothing in mind but 
a perpetuation of the present condition of affairs, can be gathered 
from the strong terms in which he flays social injustice as the 
very cause of the spread of Communism. Thus, he writes: “If 
we would explain the blind acceptance of Communism by so many 
thousands of workmen, we must remember that the way had been 
already prepared for it by the religious and moral destitution in 
which wage-earners had been left by Liberal economics. Even 
on Sundays and holydays, labor shifts were not given time to at- 
tend their essential religious duties. No one thought of building 
churches within convenient distance of factories nor of facili- 
tating the work of the priest. On the contrary, laicism was ac- 
tively and persistently promoted, with the result that we are now 
reaping the fruits of the errors so often denounced by Our Prede- 
cessors and by Ourselves. It can surprise no one that the com- 
munistic fallacy should be spreading in a world already to a large 
extent dechristianized”’ (§ 16). In another place he speaks of ‘‘the 
heavy heritage of an unjust economic regime whose ruinous in- 
fluence has been felt through many generations” (§50). We 
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quote once more: ‘‘But social justice cannot be said to have been 
satisfied as long as working men are denied a salary that will en- 
able them to secure proper sustenance for themselves and for 
their families; as long as they are denied the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a modest fortune and forestalling the plague of universal 
pauperism; as long as they cannot make suitable provision 
through public or private insurance for old age, for periods of ill- 
ness and unemployment. In a word, to repeat what has been 
said in Our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno: ‘Then only will the 
economic and social order be soundly established and attain its 
ends, when it offers, to all and each, all those goods which the 
wealth and resources of nature, technical science and the corpo- 
rate organization of social affairs can give. These goods should be 
sufficient to supply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to 
uplift men to that higher standard of life which, provided it be 
used with prudence, is not only not a hindrance but is of singular 
help to virtue’ ’’ (§52). From these quotations it is quite evident 
that,the Catholic campaign against Communism is not a cam- 
paign in favor of present economic conditions or in defense of Libera- 
listic Capitalism. As a matter of fact, many a modern capitalist 
who reads with smug approval the first part of the Encyclical con- 
demning Communism will be somewhat disconcerted and resent- 
ful when he comes to those portions which deal with the demands 
of social justice, the detachment from worldly goods, and the 
solemn duties of charity. 

Even that specious paternalism which stintingly gives to the 
laborer in form of alms what belongs to him by right, finds little 
encouragement in the Papal Encyclical, which declares: ‘‘But char- 
ity will never be true charity unless it takes justice into constant 
account.... From this it follows that a ‘charity’ which deprives 
the workingman of the salary to which he has a strict title in jus- 
tice, is not charity at all, but only its empty name and hollow 
semblance. The wage-earner is not to receive as alms what is 
his due in justice. And let no one attempt with trifling charitable 
donations to exempt himself from the great duties imposed by 
justice. Both justice and charity often dictate obligations 
touching on the same subject-matter, but under different aspects; 
and the very dignity of the workingman makes him justly and 
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acutely sensitive to the duties of others in his regard’”’ (§ 49). 
Manifestly, this Encyclical was not only intended to confound 
Communism; it will also put to shame the capitalist who has in 
his dealings with labor violated the canons of social justice and 
thereby contributed to the growth of social discontent and Com- 
munistic sentiment. 


The Catholic Employer 


Since the Encyclical is keyed in a personal note, it naturally 
stresses the moral side of the subject, and as a result cannot avoid 
pertinent practical applications. From such practical appli- 
cations the Pontiff does not shrink, nor does he hesitate to give 
them point and directness. With sadness he refers to Catholics 
who have deliberately ignored the social teaching of the Church 
in their relations with labor, or even have obstructed the dif- 
fusion of Catholic social principles. The indifference of such 
Catholics to the requirements of social justice has no doubt al- 
ienated many from the Church, and theirs is a grave responsibility. 
Let them ponder the paternal admonition addressed to them: 
“It is unfortunately true that the manner of acting in certain 
Catholic circles has done much to shake the faith of the working 
classes in the religion of Jesus Christ. These groups have refused 
to understand that Christian charity demands the recognition of 
certain rights due to the workingman, which the Church has ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. What is to be thought of the action of 
those Catholic employers who in one case succeeded in prevent- 
ing the reading of Our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno in their 
local churches? Or of those Catholic industrialists who even to 
this day have shown themselves hostile to a labor movement that 
We Ourselves recommended? Is it not deplorable that the right 
of private property defended by the Church should so often have 
been used as a weapon to defraud the workingman of his just 
salary and his social rights?’”’ (§ 50). Severe is his judgment on 
the divided life, which has one standard for private and another 
for public morality: ‘‘For there are some who, while exteriorly 
faithful to the practice of their religion, yet in the field of labor 
and industry, in the professions, trade and business, permit a de- 
plorable cleavage in their conscience, and live a life too little in 
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conformity with the clear principles of justice and Christian 
charity. Such lives are a scandal to the weak, and to the mali- 
cious a pretext to discredit the Church” (§55). Surely, we must 
take up the fight against Communism, but we must also combat 
the evils of our social system which serve as the most effective 
arguments of the foes of Christianity. Had individuals and 
nations made serious efforts to reduce to practice the teachings of 
Christianity, the world would not have come to its present sorry 
condition. ‘“There would be,’’ writes the Sovereign Pontiff, 
“to-day neither socialism nor communism if the rulers of the 
nations had not scorned the teachings and maternal warnings of 
the Church. On the bases of Liberalism and laicism they wished 
to build other social edifices which, powerful and imposing as 
they seemed at first, all too soon revealed the weakness of their 
foundations, and to-day are crumbling one after another before 
our eyes, as everything must crumble that is not grounded on the 
one cornerstone which is Jesus Christ’’ (§ 38). 


The Methods of the Campaign 


How vastly the Catholic campaign against Communism which 
the Holy Father has in mind differs from any similar campaign 
conducted under other auspices, appears from the weapons which 
he recommends. They are of a very unworldly nature, and 
would hardly find favor with the aggressive temper of those who 
are pledged to preserve the modern economic order with all its 
iniquities. The weapons in which the Pope puts his trust are 
spiritual, which implies that the war itself is to be carried on on a 
spiritual level. The Holy Father urges as effective weapons the 
following: education, renewal of Christian life, the practice of 
charity, penance and prayer. There is nothing new about these 
weapons; it is in the strength of them that the Church has always 
won her victories and defeated her enemies. They will render 
excellent service in the warfare against Communism. 

Whenever danger threatens the Church, the first reaction is an 
intensification of the spiritual life. When the faithful have re- 
newed themselves in the spirit of God, they can boldly face every 
danger and go forth to put to rout their enemies. Accordingly 
the Supreme Pontiff says: ‘‘As in all the stormy periods of the 
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Church, the fundamental remedy to-day lies in a sincere renewal 
of private and public life according to the principles of the Gospel 
by all those who belong to the Fold of Christ, that they may be in 
truth the salt of the earth to preserve human society from total 
corruption” (§ 41). 

The practice of Christian charity has been of the greatest im- 
portance in the conversion of the pagan world; it will be of the 
same importance in the reconversion of the world of our days. 
Charity will overcome that distrust of the Church which an evil 
propaganda has aroused in the hearts of the disinherited, the de- 
frauded, the underprivileged and the destitute. It is one of the 
more specific remedies of our present ills, as the Encyclical sets 
forth: ‘‘Still more important as a remedy for the evil we are con- 
sidering, or certainly more directly calculated to cure it, is the 
precept of charity. We have in mind that Christian charity, 
patient and kind, which avoids all semblance of demeaning pater- 
nalism and all ostentation; that charity which from the very be- 
gining of Christianity won to Christ the poorest of the poor, the 
slaves.... The more the workingmen and the poor realize what 
the spirit of love animated by the virtue of Christ is doing for 
them, the more readily will they abandon the false persuasion 
that Christianity has lost its efficacy and that the Church stands 
on the side of the exploiters of their labor’ (§ 46). If Commun- 
ism is a creed of hate, then it stands to reason that the most ef- 
fective antidote for it is love. Only one thing in this world is 
stronger than hate, and that is love. There is no agency which 
ever has succeeded in overcoming hate but love. A rebirth of the 
spirit of Christian charity, therefore, will accomplish more than 
anything else that might be devised, not in the beating down of 
the Communistic movement, but in the winning of those who 
have been led astray by its doctrine. 

Prayer and penance have ever been unfailing sources of bless- 
ings for the Church; they will not fail in this crisis. ‘And so,” 
writes the Holy Father, as a final and most efficacious remedy, 
‘‘We recommend, Venerable Brethren, that in your dioceses you 
use the most practical means to foster and intensify the spirit of 
prayer joined with Christian penance.... The evil which to-day 
torments humanity can be conquered only by a worldwide holy 
crusade of prayer and penance’”’ (§ 59). 
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It is particularly significant that the campaign against Com- 
munism was placed under the patronage of St. Joseph. We 
read in the closing paragraphs of the Encyclical as follows: 
“To hasten the advent of that ‘peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ,’ so ardently desired by all, We place the vast campaign of 
the Church under the standard of St.Joseph, her mighty Pro- 
tector’’(§ 81). This choice of a patron is very suggestive, and 
sheds the strongest light on the nature of the campaign and the 
means to be selected in carrying it out. The foster-father of the 
Lord never wielded a sword; he was not a man of violence, but a 
just and kind man. Charity and justice will overwhelm Com- 
munism as well as the Communist. They will lead to a victory 
that leaves no fearful legacy of hatred and bitterness. 

In these passages we have the real heart of the Encyclical. 
Anyone who misses them cannot possibly attain to a grasp of its 
full scope, and will obtain but a hopelessly one-sided and inade- 
quate understanding of the intention of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
who wants to give far more than just an indictment of Commun- 
ism. In fact, the great prominence accorded the constructive 
measures of reform leads one to believe that it is this phase which 
the Pope wishes to bring out more strongly, and that he 
uses the dark picture of the Communistic menace as an effective 
background for this purpose. One thing we ought to learn from 
the manner of presentation adoped by the Papal Encyclical is 
that when we deal with Communism we must never confine our- 
selves to a mere attack and condemnation, but also give due con- 
sideration to the causes that have bred this social plague and set 
forth appropriate remedies for the evils which beset our existing 
economic order. A balanced treatment which blends criticism 
and constructive suggestions will prevent resentment on the one 
side and overbearing self-justification on the other. Sympathy 
and kindness are never wasted, whereas harshness and unre- 
strained passion are always abortive. In this connection we 
might to good advantage quote the pertinent advice of Dr. Charles 
Stanton Devas: ‘To deal effectually with any widespread 
opinion we must treat it sympathetically, have felt its attraction, 
have distilled from it the soul of goodness which it contains, 
above all when we find ourselves in controversy with the spokes- 
men of poverty.”! It is not enough to borrow certain phrases 
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such as “infamous doctrine,’ ‘‘fatal plague,” “‘satanic scourge,” 
“diabolical propaganda,”’ from the Encyclical and to use them as 
effective rhetorical ammunition; it is even more important to im- 
bibe the spirit of the Papal document. We may say with regard 
to such a procedure: “For the letter killeth; but the spirit quick- 
eneth.”’? Mere denunciation indeed will lamentably fail. Fiery re- 
actionary tirades will widen the chasm between us and the vic- 
tims of Communistic deceit. The Pope sets an example which 
we will do well to follow. Rightly Msgr. John A. Ryan says: “If 
speakers on Communism would give as great a proportion of 
their addresses to constructive economic reforms as the Pope 
gives of his Encyclical, they would not be criticized as mere Red- 
baiters or as defenders of economic injustice and reaction. The 
Catholic speaker or writer against Communism who merely de- 
nounces is not following the method of the Encyclical.”’* And an 
Editorial in America likewise warns against a false zeal in com- 
bating Communism: “‘But the Pope does not call to an open sea- 
son against Communists. There is no justification anywhere in 
this program for any sort of Red-baiting, for any Heize or drag- 
hunt against the unfortunate victims of this terrible error. To- 
wards our fellow-men, however erring, remains as always the un- 
alterable duty of charity. The Pope dwells upon his unchanged 
affection for the Russian people themselves. The State should be 
diligent to prevent within its confines the ravages of an anti-God 
campaign, but the Pope warns against the mistaken idea that 
strong-armed methods are the way to destroy this error or to pro- 
tect the world against its harm.’’* 

Any anti-Communistic campaign which does not adopt the 
method illustrated in the Papal Encyclical but indulges in unre- 
strained denunciation cannot claim to be truly Catholic, and will 
moreover defeat its own purpose, for it renders suspect the motives 
from which it proceeds. We have every reason to be grateful for 
this document, which not only clearly defines the issues for which 
we are to fight, but also gives a concrete example of the manner in 
which the fight is to be conducted. In this way serious and disas- 


1 “Social Questions and the Duty of Catholics” (London). 

2 II Cor., iii. 6. 

3 “A Third Labor Encyclical,” in The Commonweal (May 14, 1937). 
4 May 22, 1937. 
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trous blunders will be forestalled, which might easily occur where 
human passion is so likely to be aroused and zeal so sorely 
tempted to outdo itself. In this campaign, which is not fought un- 
der dubious colors but under the banner of Christ, every Christian 
and every believer in God can be enrolled because the common 
spiritual and moral inheritance of mankind is at stake. But the 
worshipper of Mammon will be singularly out of place. 





“Jocular Preachers” 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


It was probably Isaac D’Israeli who, a sesqui-century ago, 
first drew general attention in England to what he styled “‘jocular 
preachers” in his famous ‘Curiosities of Literature.” ‘“These 
preachers,’ he wrote, ‘‘whose works are excessively rare, form a 
race unknown to the general reader. I shall sketch the character 
of these pious buffoons, before I introduce them to his acquaint- 
ance. They, as it has been said of Sterne, seemed to have wished, 
every now and then, to have thrown their wigs into the faces of 
their auditors.” 

He considers three in particular: Oliver Maillard, ‘‘a famous 
cordelier’’ (died in 1502); Michael Menot (died in 1518); and 
‘little Father André,’ an imitator, in more modern times, of 
Maillard and Menot. Having illustrated their various styles of 
wit (or of ‘‘buffoonery’’), he closes his article with a tribute to 
such “‘sublime preachers’ as Bourdaloue, La Rue, and Massillon. 


I 


What fair judgment shall we pass on the so-called ‘‘jocular 
preachers’? Were they nothing else than jocose or facetious in 
their sermons? In his ‘“‘Lecons sur l’art de précher,’’ Mourret 
allows us, if we should so desire, to read them for the sake of diver- 
sion—to enjoy ‘les facéties des Maillard, des Barletta et du 
‘Petit Pére Andre.’’’ He nevertheless cautions us not to follow 
in their footsteps. 

Similarly, but without mentioning names, Bishop Bonomelli, in 
the Preface to his ‘‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year,” 
remarks (Eng. transl., Vol. V, pp. 30-31): ‘In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as every one knows, Christian preachers indulged in con- 
ceits, forms of expression and images so ludicrous that to us of this 
age they seem simply impossible, and we cannot understand how 
this kind of delirium got possession of all Italy.... When we wish 
to read something amusing and diverting we take down a volume 
of one of these orators, who seem to us to have been only mounte- 
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banks, merry-andrews, and fools. I should not wish to see a re- 
turn to anything of this kind in our Christian society... .” 

It is regrettable that Bishop Bonomelli did not name any of the 
sixteenth-century preachers thus castigated. Would he have 
included the ‘‘jocular preachers’ especially named by D’Israeli? 
Probably so, for they would hardly ‘‘fit in’ with present-days and 
modern customs of public speaking in general, although we have 
had our comet-like Billy Sunday et al. to draw immense crowds 
and, mayhap, to have done much good in their own queer fashion 
of trying to bring religion to the man in the street. 

Meanwhile, however, we must not be overly critical in respect 
of the “‘jocular’” preachers of the sixteenth century. For in- 
stance, we may note the beautiful restraint (if I may so call it) 
with which the great preacher, Pére Monsabré, refers to Maillard 
and Menot in his work entitled ‘“Avant—pendant—aprés la pré- 
dication.’’ In this work intended for preachers, he writes a chap- 
ter on Models in Preaching, and, having treated at some length on 
the Fathers of the Church, adds that preachers should apply to 
their own various tongues the lessons thus inculeated. He then 
says: ‘‘Every living language has its sacred orators. Our French 
tongue is, in this respect, particularly rich. It made its oratori- 
cal efforts in the fifteenth century, in the sermons of Gerson, 
Menot, Oliver Maillard, Raulin.’”’ He does not dwell on these 
names, but passes on to later preachers. In thus referring, with- 
out comment, to the three ‘“‘jocular’’ preachers closing his list of 
four names, he seems to imply that something much better than 
mere jocularity could be found in the sermons of Menot, Maillard, 
and Raulin. 

In this contention, Monsabré really has the support of Isaac 
D’ Israeli himself, who, in the article dealing with ‘‘jocular preach- 
ers,” has such helpful things to say as the following: ‘Menot, 
it cannot be denied, displays a poetic imagination, and a fertility 
of conception, which distinguishes him among his rivals. The 
same taste and popular manner came into our country, and were 
suited to the simplicity of the age.... Even in more modern times 
have Menot and Maillard found an imitator in little Father 
André, as well as others. His character has been variously 
drawn. He is by some represented as a kind of buffoon in the 
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pulpit; but others more judiciously observe that he only indulged 
his natural genius, and uttered humorous and lively things, as the 
good father observes himself, to keep the attention of his audience 
awake. He was not always laughing. ‘He told many a bold 
truth,’ says the author of Guerres des Auteurs anciens et modernes, 
‘that sent bishops to their dioceses, and made many a coquette 
blush. He possessed the art of biting when he smiled; and more 
ably combated vice by his ingenious satire than by those vague 
apostrophes which no one takes to himself. While others were 
straining their minds to catch at sublime thoughts which no one 
understood, he lowered his talents to the most humble situations 
and to the minutest things. From them he drew his examples and 
his comparisons; and the one and the other never failed of suc- 
cess.’ Marville says that ‘his expressions were full of shrewd sim- 
plicity. He made very free use of the most popular proverbs. 
His comparisons and figures were always borrowed from the most 
familiar and lowest things.’ To ridicule effectually the reigning 
vices, he willingly employed quirks or puns rather than sublime 
thoughts, and he was little solicitous of his choice of expression. . . 
It was by this art Whitefield obtained so many followers.” 
Whitefield, I may add, was a most famous preacher among the 
Methodists in the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

Finally, in his “‘A History of Preaching,’ the Rev. Dr. Dargan, 
a Baptist, has good things to say of the “‘jocular preachers” 
treated by D’Israeli. Dr. Dargan declares that Barletta and 
Maillard “‘were good in life and serious in purpose. . . scolded and 
ridiculed, and used plain language and feared nobody”’ (Vol. I, 
p. 313); that Menot “enjoyed so great a reputation as preacher 
that he was called Langue d’Or, the Golden Tongue. His ser- 
mons were taken down by hearers, reported in the barbarous 
maccaront style of mingled French and (alleged) Latin, printed in 
many editions. They must, therefore, be taken with some allow- 
ances. .. and are themselves, in spite of good purposes and a coura- 
geous spirit, a mournful comment on the religion and taste of the 
age” (p. 325). Dargan uses the words ‘‘coarseness and buf- 
foonery’”’ when treating of Barletta, Maillard, and Menot—but 
we must remember the times and the people who heard the 


sermons. 
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II 


The exceptional leisure-time ordinarily granted us in “‘the good 
old summer time’’ may lead us to tolerate a discussion of the mat- 
ter thus presented to us in English literature. I have quoted but 
slightly from D’Israeli’s “‘Curiosities of Literature,’’ because the 
volume is easily accessible. Meanwhile, a reader of that volume 
may wonder, from the illustrative quotations found therein, why 
the author titled his article ‘“‘Jocular Preachers,’ since the ex- 
cerpts he gives us appear to be rather far removed from the sort 
of ‘‘buffoonery” and ‘‘coarseness’’ which Dr. Dargan so strongly 
emphasized. Indeed, the excerpts given by D’Israeli really 
seem to be witty as well as wise, interesting as well as informa- 
tive. 

Of course, what is called “‘vulgarity”’ will be very variously 
reckoned by various-minded folk. For instance, if a preacher 
were to say that some people think only of their belly, there doubt- 
less are sensitive folk who would consider him vulgar. I recall an 
earnest admonition delivered to his pupils by that internationally 
famed scholar, Monsignor Corcoran: ‘‘Don’t say stomach when 
you mean belly. What would a physician think if you said you 
had a pain in the stomach when the pain was in the belly?” 
Probably the ‘‘nice’’ people who would never use the work belly 
would be slightly shocked when (or if) they read the Bible, for the 
word is found some fifty times in the King James Version, scat- 
tered through twenty-five Books of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. Other apparently ‘‘untouchable” words are found in our 
Challoner’s text and in the Authorised and the Revised Versions 
of our separated brethren. What shall we think of Challoner’s 
version of Matt., xv. 17, or of his wording of IV Kings, xviii. 27, 
or of the even more “‘vulgarly’’ phrased diction of the King James 
Version?! 


1 The A. V. and the R. V. use “‘draught”’ (Matt., xv. 17), which Challoner seemed 
to consider more or less unintelligible, for he substituted the word “‘privy.” I find 
a curious difference between a dictionary issued in England and one issued in the 
United States of America. In the English publication, ‘‘draught’’ includes, among 
its more than a dozen meanings, a “‘sink or drain.’’ The American book gives no 
such (or any equivalent) meaning to ‘‘draught,’’ but gives ‘‘water-closet”’ among the 
meanings of ‘“‘privy.”’ It seems curious that the American biblical scholars who 
were on the Committee to revise the A. V. allowed the word ‘‘draught’’ to remain. 
What American reader would understand “draught” in the R. V.? On the other 
hand, no doubt English and American readers alike could understand the “‘privy’”’ 
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Howbeit, we may now consider how carelessly the famous Bar- 
ing-Gould (in his ‘“‘Post-Medizval Preachers’) and Jackson (in 
his ‘“‘Curiosities of the Pulpit’’) treated the jocular preachers. 

In the year 1841 there was published at Dijon a work devoting 
itself almost wholly to an account of the curiosities of the pulpit, 
under this title: ‘‘Predicatoriana, ou revélations singuliéres et 
amusantes sur les prédicateurs.” It gave ‘‘extraits piquants des 
sermons bizarres, burlesques et facétieux’’ which had been 
preached in France and elsewhere, especially in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The writer of a paper entitled ‘‘The Pulpit of the Olden Time’”’ 
contributed to Blackwood’s (February, 1869) remarks, in a foot- 
note on the ‘‘Predicatoriana,”’ that ‘‘to this rare and curious 
volume these pages (and possibly many others) are considerably 
indebted.’’ This was an honest confession of indebtedness, but it 
was also, as things turned out, a happy sort of warning to readers 
of the footnote. 

In saying that “‘possibly many others” than himself were in- 
debted to ‘‘Predicatoriana,”’ the writer apparently had in mind 
Baring-Gould’s ‘‘Post-Medieval Preachers” (published in 1865) 
and Jackson’s ‘‘Curiosities of the Pulpit’ (published in 1868). 
Although quite fairly or obviously indebted, directly or indirectly, 
to the ‘‘Predicatoriana,’’ neither of these two authors refers to it. 
Its author (Peignot) gives only a pen-name or pseudonym (‘‘G. 
P. Philomneste’’) on the title-page of the volume. 

It may be interesting to see just how an author may transmog- 
rify the information he has gleaned from another writer’s indus- 
try. Thus, I find in Baring-Gould’s volume (page 12), the fol- 
lowing: 

“In some old MS. sermons, marginal notes to the following effect 
may be found: ‘Sit down—stand up—mop yourself—ahem !—now 
shriek like the devil.’ 

“Such is a sermon preached by Oliver Maillard, and printed with 
these marginal notes at Bruges in 1500, black letter, quarto.”’ 


of Challoner. It would appear probable that the unintelligible ‘draught’ was 
deemed less ‘“‘vulgar’’ than “privy.’’ Obviously, I am not favoring the use in our 
sermons of such straight, plain English as we find in the Bible. I am only pointing 
out the difference begotten in custom and language in different times and different 
places. What was everyday terminology at one time may be deemed ‘“‘vulgarity” 
at other times. When some folk object to the ‘‘jocular preachers’’ because of their 
“vulgarity,” etc., these good folk might be cautioned to step more lightly, to construe 
more generously (or, rather say, more justly). 
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Now, it does not seem unfair to surmise that the whole sub- 
stance, and much of the wording as well, of the above excerpt was 
found by Baring-Gould in “‘Predicatoriana’’ (page xviii) in this 
footnote :? 


“One can still find old copies of these sermons, on whose margins 
is written hem! hem! to indicate the places where it was decorous or 
even a duty for a preacher to stop in order tocough. See the Sermon 
preached by Maillard, printed at Bruges in 1500, in quarto black- 
letter. ... Ihave seen, in the old manuscripts of a preacher, notes 
placed on the margin and carrying, opposite the words of a sermon, 
in different places: sit down; stand up; here one must blow his nose; 
here one must shout like the devil; etc.” 


The reader will note that Baring-Gould has inverted the anec- 
dotal characteristics of the footnote in ‘“‘Predicatoriana.”” Phi- 
lomneste (or Peignot) does not say of Maillard’s sermon printed at 
Bruges in 1500 that its marginal notes could be found to the effect 
of ‘Sit down—stand up—mop yourself—ahem! ahem !—now 
shriek like the devil.’” He merely says that he found these notes 
in the old manuscripts of a preacher, but does not mention the 
name of the preacher (who may, indeed, have been a contem- 
porary of Philomneste himself!). How daring it was for Baring- 
Gould to ascribe these notes to Maillard, in the expression: 
“Such is a sermon preached by Oliver Maillard....’’ Philom- 
neste seems to imply also that only rarely did he find the marginal 
hem! hem! in Maillard’s sermon printed at Bruges in 1500. 

Baring-Gould continues to inform his readers concerning a 
story told by Balzac—a very modern author, indeed: 


“‘Balzac describes a lesson given by the aged doctor to a young 
bachelor on the art of preaching, and it consisted of this: ‘Bang 
the pulpit; look at the crucifix with rolling eyes; say nothing to the 
purpose,—and you will be a great preacher.’ ”’ 


Midway in the footnote of “‘Predicatoriana’’ (page xviii) we 
find the following story told by Balzac: 


2 “On trouve encore des vieux exemplaires de ces sermons sur les marges desquels 
est écrit hem! hem! pour désigner les endroits ot il était de la bienséance et méme 
du devoir d’un prédicateur de s’arréter pour tousser. Voyez le Sermon presché par 
Maillard, et imprimé a Bruges en 1500 en quarto goth.; .... J’ai vu dams les vieux 
manuscrits d’un prédicateur des notes mises a la marge et portant vis-a-vis le texte 
d’un sermon, dans differents endroits: asseyez-vous; debout; ici il faut se moucher; 
ici il faut crier en diable; etc.” 
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“Balzac prétend qu’un vieux docteur donnant des lecons 4 un 
jeune bachelier sur l’art de la prédication, se bornait a lui repéter: 
percute cathedram fortiter; respice Crucifixum torvis oculis, et nihil dic 
ad propositum, et bene predicabis.” 


Neither Philomneste nor Baring-Gould appeared to know just 
where Balzac told this story—and the immense output of Balzac 
forbids any appropriate investigation of the connection in which 
he told the story and just what the purpose of the story was. And 
Baring-Gould’s translation of prétend by the word ‘‘describes’”’ 
appears quite questionable. 

One is tempted to comment upon this off-hand manner of 
treating a deservedly famous preacher like Maillard. The old 
manuscripts of sermons to which Philomneste refers were, it 
would appear, never printed. He assigns no authorship to them. 
And it may easily be that some old-time sort of Balzac had humor- 
ously placed certain marginal notes not intended by the real 
preacher. Who knows? Humorists are apt to exaggerate, as 
Charles Dickens did in his “American Notes’ and ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and as caricaturists have done in every age. 

When Philomneste finally comes to his chapter on Maillard, he 
repeats the remark concerning the marginal hem! hem! (page 75) 
to indicate the places where the preacher paused to cough, and he 
also gives a footnote quoting Vigneul de Marville on the oratorical 
helps employed by speakers, declaring that he himself had seen 
old preachers who affected a cough, “‘soit pour se donner un bon 
air quand ils avaient la voix mle, soit pour reprendre haleine, ou 
pour faire revenir leur mémoire de ses égarements.”’ 

Assuredly there is a humor here not intended by Philomneste. 
It hardly needs a learned footnote-quotation to illustrate the 
natural tendency of a speaker to cough for any one of the reasons 
assigned by de Marville. He did not need to refer to ‘‘Vieux 
Prédicateurs’’ in illustration of this very common fact. Who has 
not heard public speakers cough (or hem, hem) for precisely simi- 
lar reasons? Of course, we are more careful nowadays about 
marginal indications of the proper time to cough. Meanwhile, 
it is not quite evident that Maillard himself placed the marginal 
indications in the manuscript used by the printer at Bruges. 
Somewhat of a mountain has been made out of a molehill. 
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D’Israeli judiciously omits all reference to marginal notes or re- 
minders. 

Again we read in Baring-Gould (page 43): ‘‘Some of the earlier 
medieval preachers delighted in selecting strange texts, and even 
went so far as to take them from other books than Holy Scripture. 
Indeed, Stephen Langton composed a sermon, still preserved in 
the British Museum, and published in Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, on the text: ‘Belle Aliz matin leva. . .,’ which was a 
dancing song. Maillard also did the same thing when he 
preached in Toulouse, singing at the top of his voice as a text 
the ballad ‘Bergeronette Savoisienne.’ ”’ 

Again we are warned by some instinct to consult the ‘‘Predica- 
toriana’”’ to see if Baring-Gould is quite correct in the above asser- 
tion. Accordingly, we find the following as part of a footnote on 
page 76: ‘‘On trouve, dans le Catalogue des livres rares du duc de 
la Valliére, no. 3097, un recuezil de pieces dont la sixiéme est ainsi 
annoncé: Chanson Piteuse, composée par Frére Olivier Maillard, 
en pleine prédication, sur lair de la chanson nommeée ‘Bergeronette 
Savoisienne,’ et chantée & Toulouse environ la Pentecoste, par ledit 
Maillard, lui estant en chatire de prédication, l’an 1502, et bientost 
aprés tl trépassa.”’ 

From the notation in the Catalogue thus mentioned, it appears 
that Maillard composed a song to a popular air, and that he did 
not (as asserted by Baring-Gould) sing the popular ballad itself in 
the pulpit. And so one may fairly suspect that the source of the 
ancedote was not, for Baring-Gould, the Catalogue or the sermon, 
but merely the footnote in the ‘‘Predicatoriana.” 

My readers may sigh with weariness at this point. They may 
ask themselves why should there be all this pother about Baring- 
Gould and his real sources for the information he handed out to 
his trusting readers—information that he seems to have gained 
from sources which he leaves totally unacknowledged and which 
he glanced at so hurriedly as utterly to mislead his readers con- 
cerning the factual character of the information thus imparted. 
My answer to such a querulous thought is that I have read, in 
a prominent Catholic weekly, an article on preaching which seems 
to have mistaken ideas from Baring-Gould’s book. Priests may 
need this warning I have given. 
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Leaving now the question of Baring-Gould’s indebtedness to 
the entertaining volume compiled by Philomneste, and gathering 
here two remaining fragmentary references to Maillard, we find, 
first (page 13): ‘Throughout the fourteenth century sermons 
were for the most part hammered out on the same miserable block. 
The same text perhaps served for an Advent or a Lenten series. 
Maillard in the next century preached sixty-eight sermons on the 
text, ‘Come up. . .unto the mount’ (Exod. 34:2): and he took for 
his text throughout Advent, Christmas, and the festivals imme- 
diately following—in all forty-four sermons—the words of St. 
James 1:21: ‘Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls.’’’ This does indeed seem a four de 
force. But it was approximated in our own days by Monsignor 
Benson in his twenty-four sermons on the text, “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.”’ 

The last reference to Maillard occurs (page 70) in the discussion 
of Jean Raulin’s preaching: ‘As a representative man of a type 
common enough in the century which produced him, he is valu- 
able. For the age and the taste of his period, he is grave; but he 
sometimes sinks almost as deep in buffoonery as Menot, Meffreth, 
or Oliver Maillard.’’ And so the reader will probably arise from 
Baring-Gould’s book with a deep conviction that Maillard was 
nothing more than an eccentric buffoon in his preaching. 

Turning next to Jackson (‘‘Curiosities of the Pulpit’), we are 
left in doubt, in his treatment of Maillard, whether he is indebted 
directly to the ‘‘Predicatoriana’”’ for this morsel, the distinguish- 
ing features of which have been already discerned above: ‘In the 
Latin edition of Maillard’s sermons, published at Paris, HEM, 
HEM, are written in the margin, to mark the places where, ac- 
cording to the custom of those days, the preacher was at liberty 
tostop and cough. Insome old manuscript sermons, the preacher 
is recommended to shake the crucifix, to hammer on the pulpit 
like Satan himself. These were devices to enable him to collect 
his thoughts, if by chance they had wandered from the subject 
in hand’’ (page 57). 

The HEM: HEM—clearly an exceedingly rare marginal note 
—has suddenly become ‘‘a custom of those days” in Jackson’s 
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narrative. Balzac’s humor advising the young bachelor to look 
on the crucifix torvis oculis (the ‘‘rolling’”’ eyes of Baring-Gould’s 
translation) is now changed into ‘‘shake the crucifix’’ and is as- 
cribed to ‘‘some old MSS. sermons.”’ And we find a curious con- 
densation and confusion of Balzac, plus “some old MSS. ser- 
mons,’’ in the advice to ““‘hammer on the pulpit”’ like ‘‘Satan him- 
self’’—this advice being confounded and condensed from Balzac’s 
“Bang the pulpit” and Philomneste’s alleged marginal note on an 
old manuscript sermon, crier en diable translated by Baring- 
Gould into ‘‘now shriek like a devil.” 

But what does all this apparently sober history amount to? 
Deliciously confused though it be, it concerns only ‘‘jocular preach- 
ers” and their buffoonery—and what matter is it if things get 
all mixed up when we are speaking and writing for the amuse- 
ment of the reader or hearer? 

Meanwhile, we have got away from Oliver Maillard. Jackson, 
giving some excerpts from D’Israeli’s chapter on “‘Jocular Preach- 
| ers,’”’ gives also high praise to Maillard, and thus leaves rather 
| a better taste in our mouths than Baring-Gould had left. 




















Mauriac’s Picture of Christ 


By CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


Before anyone should attempt to write a life of Our Saviour, he 
ought to pause and consider well his knowledge and fitness for so 
exalted a task. It is one thing to write biographies of men, even 
of great men, and to do so with outstanding success; but to 
write the life of Christ, real God and perfect man, is another thing 
altogether. As a matter of fact, we notice that comparatively 
few authors attempt such a work. The present writer has known 
divines, Catholic and non-Catholic, who possessed deep and 
varied erudition, wide experience and maturity, sincere piety and 
reverence for things spiritual, a penetrating yet sympathetic 
knowledge of human nature, eminent qualities of mind and heart, 
and rare literary gifts and powers; but who, though repeatedly 
urged by friends and admirers to write the story of the God-Man, 
always declined, protesting their unworthiness and incompetency 
for so lofty an undertaking. These men were wise enough and 
holy enough to be fully aware of the exacting requirements of such 
a subject; and they knew further that he who should attempt so 
much runs the risk, not only of falling short of what may be 
rightly expected of him, but also of sacrificing a reputation per- 
haps enviable in other respects. They realized that to produce a 
worthy life of Jesus Christ one must possess a mental, moral, and 
spiritual equipment hard to find in a single person. 

For such a work one must have, for example, a thorough grasp 
of the whole Old Testament, wherein Christ is foreshadowed and 
the New Testament is contained as in its seed; one must know 
the vast Semitic background, without which the Old Testament 
itself cannot be rightly understood; one needs to be a theologian 
of no ordinary excellence, in particular as regards the nature of 
God, the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and all 
that these great truths involve; one must have had a solid and 
comprehensive grounding in philosophy and the rules of clear and 
correct thinking and argumentation; one must possess historical 
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and biographical gifts and instinct in a high degree; one should be 
endowed with psychological insight and deep appreciation of 
spiritual standards and values; and, finally, one must have the 
uncommon literary gifts that will make possible the sketching and 
picturing of persons, places and scenes that will give proper and 
adequate setting to the unparalleled Person whose life and activi- 
ties one essays to depict and portray. 

For want of these many high qualities and accomplishments some 
authors have tried to write the life of Jesus only to fail more or 
less miserably and to harm themselves rather than their great 
theme. Thus, Bruce Barton, a gifted writer in other fields, at- 
tempted to give us the business man’s life of Christ, and succeeded 
but in creating disgust in the minds of all intelligent and reverent 
readers. Similarly, Emil Ludwig, who had produced splendid 
biographies of Napoleon Bonaparte, the ex-Kaiser of Germany, 
Abraham Lincoln, and others, at length tried his hand at the story 
of the Saviour, but thereby seriously injured his own reputation, 
showing himself totally unequal to his undertaking and disquali- 
fied for it. Also Papini applied his great literary gifts and descrip- 
tive powers to the same high subject, only to betray his limita- 
tions, falling far short of such classics as Didon, Fillion, and 
Fouard among Catholics and Edersheim and Farrar among non- 
Catholics. 

But of all the attempts at a life of Christ known to us the recent 
one by Francois Mauriac’ is by far the worst, the most outrageous, 
the most atrocious. In any book pretending to give a picture of 
the Master we might reasonably expect some high qualities, but 
here we look for them in vain. In all sincerity we must say that 
in these pages we can find, for example, no trace of a spiritualized 
imagination, no elevation of thought, no leap of life, no refined 
taste and intelligence, not a single grand description, not one 
arresting reflection, no literary expression worth mentioning. 

The author is, first of all, entirely unfitted for his subject. He 
lacks to a marked degree all the knowledge most necessary for his 
treatment, such as a firm grasp of Holy Scripture, of history, of 

1 “Life of Jesus,’’ by Francois Mauriac, translated by Julie Kernan and illus- 
trated by George Buday (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1937). A review of 


this book appeared in our June issue, but we have received numerous requests for a 
more extended consideration of it in the form of an article—EpITors. 
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theology, of psychology, and even of general literature. To him 
the Old Testament and its Oriental background seem nearly a 
closed book. He appears not to know that God has but one 
nature, and to be unaware of the difference of the two natures in 
Christ or of the difference between Christ and the SonofGod. He 
cannot understand how it was that Christ being God could yet 
pray. This author is unacquainted with the most elementary 
rules of interpretation, reading into words and passages his own 
arbitrary meanings and drawing conclusions all out of proportion 
and harmony with their premises and contexts. For instance, he 
foolishly interprets the statements of St. Luke that Mary pon- 
dered in her heart the words spoken at the Annunciation and at 
the Presentation of Our Lord in the Temple, as pertaining to the 
whole after life of the Holy Family at Nazareth, holding that for up- 
wards of thirty years the three members of that little circle never 
spoke or talked about anything beyond the most commonplace 
affairs of their daily routine and toil. Again, his colloquies be- 
tween Our Lord and the Apostles, between Our Lord and the 
Samaritan woman, the soliloquies he attributes to Judas, his in- 
terpretation of the minds and motives of Christ, the Apostles, and 
others, are puerile and fanciful rather than true or even probable, 
when they are not actually grotesque and absurd. 

But that the reader may have a more definite and detailed idea 
of the impious contents of this book, we shall now cite under differ- 
ent headings some of the author’s characteristic statements and 
opinions about Our Lord and others. 

(1) The Blessed Virgin Mary and Others.—The Blessed Virgin 
is here pictured as an ordinary Jewess, who talked about only such 
common things as food and daily work, who possibly later came to 
doubt whether or not she was blessed among women, who perhaps 
tried to turn her thoughts away from Simeon’s prophecy, and who 
feared her ‘“‘vehement and gesticulating Son” (pp. 6-8, 155, 232). 
The Apostles are said to have been greedy, and to have joined 
Christ for the sake of wealth (pp. 58, 212); they were frivolous 
(pp. 44, 89) and ready to lie (p. 120); John was also violent and 
cruel (p. 212); Magdalen is represented as having been guilty of 
all the capital sins, and as being even a murderess at heart (p. 80). 

(2) Christ’s Treatment of His Blessed Mother.—Mauriac infers 
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that Our Lord never said a kind word to His Mother until He was 
dying on the cross, and that, having made use of her for His In- 
carnation, He showed a hard independence of her throughout His 
life, as if they had nothing more in common (p. 10); that at the 
age of twelve He spoke to her without kindness, as if she were a 
stranger to Him (p. 11); that in public and in the presence of a 
crowd He replied to her in a hard voice (p. 154); that during His 
last days He permitted His Mother to approach Him, and she 
dared to do so, because He no longer had the strength nor the 
voice to repel her (pp. 201, 232). 

(3) Christ’s Mental Character.—Our Lord is here said to have 
been guided and moved, not by logic and reason, but by emotion 
and sentiment: “I am not a God of logic; there is nothing 
farther from me than all your philosophy, etc.” (p. 132). “‘All 
the contradictions of the Gospels are solved if we accept the idea 
that God who is love yields only to those reasons of the heart 
which escape from reason’”’ (p. 251). Christ chose John simply 
because He loved him, and He preferred James only because he 
was John’s brother (p. 117). 

(4) Christ’s Moral Character.—Mauriac would have us believe 
that Our Lord was not only emotional and sentimental in His 
will and actions, but that He was very irritable, impatient, much 
given to anger, sometimes raging and furious (pp. viii, 35, 36, 73, 
101, 103); that at times He became so violent that He lost con- 
trol of Himself and gave vent to His rage in imprecations and 
threats and curses, as when He cursed the faithless cities (pp. 115, 
120, 122, 128, 129); that He hurled at the detested Pharisees re- 
proaches, insults, maledictions, and ridicule in a voice broken by 
invective, sighs and impatience, etc. (pp. 155-157, 172, 195, 210). 

The author tells us further that Christ was very unstable, one 
moment all raging and the next moment all gentle, and hence 
often futile and powerless in His efforts; that He took great 
pains to draw hearts to Him, and then repelled them by ‘‘absurd 
and unbearable truths’; that He tried to frighten the disciples, 
but was betrayed by His love; that He was powerless against the 
Jewish race (pp. 105, 128, 129, 156); that after long experience with 
reverses and disappointments, and as the end of His life ap- 
proached, He became more resigned to His fate and the impos- 
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sible persons with whom He had to deal, and so gradually became 
less impatient and irritable (pp. 166, 182, 185, 208). 

(5) Christ’s Treatment of Others.—Again, this author pictures 
the Master as driving men into error and sin. He says that, if 
many people knew Our Lord as He really was, ‘‘they would detest 
Him, they could not abide Him” (p. 31); that the Master’s 
teaching was at times so hidden that His enemies could not have 
understood Him, even if they had been in good faith (p. 36). 
He asked not only charity, but ‘‘demanded the folly of charity”’ 
(p. 66). “In order to provoke and mock” the Jews, He quoted to 
them the words of the Law: ‘Ye are gods” (p. 159). His pre- 
dictions about the end of the world led His followers into error, 
and He knew it (p. 197). 

(6) Christ’s Preferences and Companions.—In this respect also, 
according to Mauriac, Our Lord’s conduct was far from being a 
model for our imitation. He says Christ admired in men “a 
certain state of surrender, of defeat, of annihilation,” rather than 
amazing virtue, or extraordinary austerity, or theological knowl- 
edge (p. 69). He preferred sinners (pp. 162, 164); and Martha’s 
busy ways were no less sweet to Him than Mary’s contemplation 
(p. 185). ‘‘The man who called Himself the Son of God went 
every day among publicans, courtesans, the dissolute, the dere- 
lict” (p. 28). At the feast of Cana “‘there were those who lived 
riotously and could not forego jests and laughter,” and Christ 
provided more wine for these people ‘‘after they were already well 
filled with wine’ (p. 28). ‘‘He ate and drank with courtesans and 
tax-collectors, and was proud of it’’ (p. 71). 

After this picture the devout reader will doubtless be breathless, 
and in exasperation will ask, first, whose portrait is here being 
drawn. He will want to know how this person can possibly be 
the one who said: ‘‘Honor thy father and thy mother’’; ‘Blessed 
are the meek’’; ‘‘Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart’’; ‘‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you’; “Be you 
perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect’’; ‘‘I have given you 
an example, that as I have done you also should do’’; ‘‘Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you.”’ 

And next the reader will ask who it is that has pretended to 
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write this so-called life of Our Divine Saviour. Surely it sounds 
like someone far worse than Ingersoll, or Mark Twain, or Bernard 
Shaw. And when the reader is told that the author of this book is 
supposed to be a Christian and a Catholic, he will demand to 
know the basis and motive for so horrible a description. Can 
anyone now living or that has ever lived be in any way justified in 
saying such outrageous things about Our Lord? Is there any 
probability that the picture of Christ given in this strange book 
can be even partly true? And if not, how has any Christian 
dared to put into print the many shocking statements and ex- 
pressions of opinion cited above? 

Before replying directly to these questions let us emphatically 
affirm that this book is impious and blasphemous, as is clear from 
what has already been said. To say that Our Lord was ever 
harsh or hard with His blessed Mother, or that He was irritated 
and impatient, or that He gave way to fits of rage and uncon- 
trolled anger, or that He hated anyone, as this author does so 
often, is to attribute sin to Christ; but Christ was God as well as 
perfect man, and to attribute sin or imperfection to God is blas- 
phemy. 

Even when the Saviour made a whip and forcibly drove the traf- 
fickers from the Temple, or when He engaged in hottest contro- 
versy with His inveterate enemies, there was never any display of 
unreasoned violence or uncontrolled anger. At such times it was 
the majesty of divinity that asserted itself, and the compelling 
power of divine authority that spoke in His words. 

This author is likewise in error when he says that Christ was 
not logical. In the first place this sounds like the heresy of Ap- 
ollinaris, which held that the human side of Christ contained 
only the lower emotional element to the exclusion of a rational 
soul. And when he says that God is illogical, he means, according 
to the force of the word “‘illogical,” that God is not only above 
reason but against it. 

The author makes these absurd statements because he is seeking 
to justify certain apparently contrary acts in Christ and in God, 
and to explain what he calls ‘‘the contradictions of the Gospels” 
(p. 251). The simple truth escapes this author that, whenever we 
would attempt to ascribe contradictory acts or judgments to God 
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or to Our Lord, the illogic and irrationality are and can be only in 
us, since such inconsistencies are imperfections and can have no 
place in the divine. In all such cases the fault lies in us and not in 
God; and hence it is we who need to reconsider our principles, our 
reasonings, and our conclusions. Of course, not only M. Mau- 
riac, but certain theologians and exegetes also, need to get this 
point clearly and once for all into their heads. 

Now, as regards a basis or proof for the many impious and 
blasphemous statements and opinions expressed in this book, we 
may again affirm without reservation that there is not a shadow 
of truth in them or justification for them apart from the personal 
and arbitrary interpretations and distorted views of this one 
author. He has read into words and phrases of Our Lord, he has 
put into the mind and heart of Christ and of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Apostles and others, meanings and thoughts, motives and 
desires, for which there is not only no possible reason or proof, but 
which are refuted by everything we know about the New Testa- 
ment and its whole history and interpretation. As already said, 
this author was first of all totally unfitted for the task he assumed. 
Furthermore, he is apparently by nature given to gross exaggera- 
tions, as we may gather from such statements as the following: 
the words, ““Thy sins are forgiven,” are the most astonishing that 
ever came from human lips (p. 50); adultery was universal at the 
time of Christ (p.65); prostitutes are guilty of all the vices (p. 80); 
the demoniac of Gergesa was the first apostle to the Gentiles 
(p. 88); Jesus hates money (p. 165); to be a young man means that 
one is violent, greedy and cruel (p. 212); Christ taught almost 
nothing, the essence of which cannot be found in the Psalms 
(p. 63). 

This author is also frequently self-contradictory, as when he 
says that Christ knowingly led His followers into error, but did 
not deceive them (p. 197); that He walked on the water without 
thinking, yet could not forget that as man He should not walk on 
the waters (p. 102); that He loved His Mother more than any 
other creature, yet treated her unkindly and like a stranger 
(pp. 10, 11, 154, 234); that Christ’s impatience, anger and rage 
were due to love, but that He gave up these tendencies towards the 
end of His life (pp. cited above under No. 4). 
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Thus, we can see that Mauriac has himself a strange mentality 
and really possesses no authority for his wild inferences and con- 
clusions, except his own uncontrolled imagination and distorted 
views. Such writing may be tolerated in fiction of a certain kind, 
but it is distinctly out of place for serious subjects, and in particu- 
lar for so sublime a theme as the life of Christ. 

But it is further asked what reasons could this author have had 
for drawing the revolting picture he has given us. He says in his 
Preface that the biographers, exegetes and theologians have al- 
ways painted an ideal Christ, too far above and apart from men; 
and that he has tried to make Him real to people, human like 
ourselves. In other words, he has tried to drag down the Divine 
Person of Our Lord to our sinful level—to the level of an age 
which has witnessed the degradation of practically all our other 
standards of excellence; an age in which virgin purity, the sacred- 
ness of the home and family, and personal honesty and integrity 
are largely regarded as relics of an unenlightened past; an age in 
which innocent girls and women are not safe either on the street 
or in their own homes; an age when crime and criminals abound 
and are magnified in cinema and press alike, and when lawlessness 
sweeps the land. And for the sake of such a corrupt and de- 
graded generation we are now asked to submit to the destruction 
of the sublime standards set for us by Our Lord Himself! De- 
stroy the standards of the Gospels, and what will remain for us? 
To whom or to what shall we then turn? We are helped by 
what is above us, and not by what is on our own low Jevel or below 
us. Christ is forever our perfect revelation of God, the perfect ex- 
pression of the Father, our sinless model in all things, the ideal of 
our race, our hope and our goal, perfect God and perfect man. 
Drag Him down to the level of sinful men, and where shall we 
find ourselves? Let us never forget it, nor make any mistake about 
it, that wrong thinking about Christ means wrong conceptions of 
God, and wrong notions about God lead to wrong ideas about 
ourselves and others, our conduct and behavior, our responsibility 
in this life and our destiny in the world to come. 

In conclusion, then, we can only say at best of this book that 
it is pernicious, and that there is nothing in it which could pos- 
sibly make up for its many errors and marked defects. In spite 
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of its occasional practical deductions, the general and vivid im- 
pression that it will leave on any thinking person is that Our 
Lord was illogical and unreasonable in mind; that His moral 
character was very emotional, impulsive, impatient, given to out- 
bursts of unregulated anger, and therefore sinful; that He was not 
only lacking in courtesy and charity to His foes, but at times in- 
sulting to them and provoking; that He was cold, harsh and hard 
to His Mother; in a word, that His actions frequently contra- 
dicted His own teachings, counsels and precepts. These are dam- 
aging and impious imputations, revolting to every Christian mind 
and heart, totally devoid of any proof, and merely the arbitrary 
interpretations of this peculiar author. 

The book should be withdrawn from circulation, and the author 
should write a public retractation of its wicked contents, and 
should make a special apology to all Christian readers every- 
where; for his work cannot fail to do much harm, at least for the 
moment, until it is cast into the discard and forgotten, as it will be 
soon. The effect would be bad enough if the book were to be read 
only by the clergy, but the laity everywhere have access to it. 

That such a book should have been praised by certain Catholic 
reviewers and accepted by the Book of the Month Club is as as- 
tounding as the book itself, if indeed these critics ever really read 
it. On the other hand, it is just as well that the censors have al- 
lowed this work to appear, so as to afford the opportunity to re- 
assert and reaffirm to all the world the sublime credentials of the 


Divine Figure of the Gospels, to vindicate afresh before a corrupt 
and material generation the perfect moral and religious standards 
which Christ set us by word and example, and, as a warning to 
future writers, to execrate and reprobate any attempts, such as are 
made in this book, to lower or sully in any way the Divine Person 
of the God-Man and the spotless life He lived here on earth for 


our sakes. 
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A Defense of Catholic Mysticism 
By BEDE Ross, O.S.B., D.D. 


It is an undisputed fact attested by daily experience that there 
is in the human soul a natural desire for truth or knowledge. 
This desire is constantly increasing within us in proportion as we 
give ourselves up to thoughtful study. Yet, we must admit that 
this desire is never fully satisfied here on earth. Consciously or 
unconsciously our aspirations are ever tending towards the high- 
est truth, the absolute truth. But this is not all that we discover 
within us as the result of the secret operations of the higher part 
of our soul. We know that whatsoever degree of truth is at- 
tained, the will embraces the same and finds its delight therein. 
The intellectual process is but the prelude, or as the Schoolmen 
said: “‘Nil volitum nisi precognitum’’ (Nothing willed unless 
foreknown). With this truth and the consequent enjoyment 
thereof, obtained from various objects of sense around us, there 
gradually arises within us a state of natural happiness. But we 
know from reason and experience that the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of created things cannot give that fullness of truth and per- 
fection of happiness which will completely satisfy our desires and 
aspirations. There is then in our soul a capacity for more truth 
and happiness than created things can ever satisfy. And it must 
be so; for we know that we have been created for something far 
higher and nobler than natural happiness. As St. Augustine says 
in his ‘“‘Confessions’”’ (Chapter I): ‘““Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and troubled is our heart until it finds its rest in Thee.”’ 

St. Thomas has discussed this question in various parts of his 
theological works, but not always from the same point of view. 
He carefully distinguishes between the natural and the super- 
natural knowledge of God, as well as between the natural and the 
supernatural desire of seeing God in His essence. In his Summa 
Theologica (cfr. I, Q. ii, art. 2, ad 1), he states that by the aid of 
reason alone we can attain to a general and confused knowledge of 


God. The knowledge in question here is strictly of the natural 
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order. Infact, in all three articles of this Question ii, St. Thomas is 
concerned solely with God as the Author of nature. When in Ques- 
tion xii, article 1, of the same Part, he asks ‘‘whether any created 
intellect can see the essence of God,’ he is not restricting the 
query merely to the natural order. He is also enquiring whether 
it is possible for the created intellect to.receive some additional 
power by means of which it could see God as He is. In his re- 
ply to the third objection (cfr. Summa Theol., I, Q. xliv. art. 4), 
St. Thomas approaches the subject through the idea of finality, 
though here too he is not restricting the subject solely to the 
natural order. He states that good is the final end of all beings, 
animate and inanimate. They are an image of God’s goodness 
and participate in it. Elsewhere (I-II, Q. iii, art. 8) the Angelic 
Doctor delves more deeply into this question, and he has in mind 
here the supernatural knowledge of the beatific vision. He 
points out that the object of the intellect is the quiddity or es- 
sence of things. If then we can know of God only that He is, 
but not what He is, we can never be truly happy. In the Contra 
Gentiles (Chapters 50 and 51), St. Thomas discusses most ex- 
tensively this natural desire of seeing God as He is. The first 
paragraph of Chapter 51 reads as follows: ‘‘Since it is impossible 
that a natural desire should be impossible of attainment (which 
indeed would be the case, if we could not acquire a knowledge of 
the divine essence, which naturally all men desire), we must say 
that it is possible for the intellect to see God in His essence, and 
this by spiritual substances separated from the body.”’ 

It must be noticed, first of all, that St. Thomas in the last 
three Questions has not in mind God as the First Cause of all 
things in nature, but God as the object of the beatific vision, and 
this is strictly of the supernatural order. When he says this de- 
sire of seeing God is natural in all human beings, he does not mean 
that this desire is innate, as if it were belonging by right to the 
human nature (cfr. De Veritate, Q. xiv, art. 2). He is speaking of 
a natural but elicited act of the will which at the same time is in- 
efficacious. It is simply a velleity. The object desired in this 
case is most desirable but naturally unattainable. The person 
situated in such circumstances says: “I would wish this if it were 
possible.”” On this point Fr. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., in his abridged 
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translation of the Contra Gentiles thought he detected a flaw 
in the argument of St. Thomas about the natural desire of seeing 
God. His argument presented in syllogistic form reads as follows: 


There is no natural desire of that which created nature, as such, is 
not capable of attaining in any shape or form. 

But created nature, as such, is not capable of attaining in any 
shape or form to the vision of God face to face. 

Therefore, not every natural desire is capable of attainment. 


Fr. Rickaby doubted whether St. Thomas ever proposed to him- 
self this objection, or had it proposed to him. 

I think the preceding distinction concerning this natural desire 
sufficiently solves this objection. Certainly St. Thomas always 
distinguished between that good which is within the limits of 
created nature and that which exceeds these limits (cfr. De Veri- 
tate, Q. xiv, art. 2, Q. xxii, art. 7). If St. Thomas had understood 
this natural desire of seeing God in the way Fr. Rickaby expressed 
it in the above syllogism, then we should have to say that St. 
Thomas had contradicted himself. There are many passages in 
the works of St.Thomas in which he states clearly enough that 
there is a supernatural good which is beyond the limits of human 
nature as such. It suffices to quote just one or two passages. 
Concerning eternal life St. Thomas says: ‘“‘Now everlasting life is 
a good exceeding the proportion of created nature, since it exceeds 
its knowledge and desire, according to I Cor. ii. 9: Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man’”’ 
(cfr. Summa Theol., I-II, Q. exiv, art. 2). Again, in defining 
predestination, St. Thomas says: ‘““The end towards which 
created things are directed by God is twofold: one which exceeds 
all proportion and faculty of created nature, and this end is life 
eternal that consists in seeing God, which is above the nature of 
every creature; the other end, however, is proportionate to 
created nature, to which end created being can attain accord- 
ing to the power of its nature’”’ (cfr. I, Q. xxiii, art. 1). Discussing 
the nature of the Angels, St. Thomas says: ‘“To see God in His 
essence is beyond the nature of every created intellect... .There- 
fore, it must be said that an Angel could not of his own will be 
turned to such beatitude, except by the help of grace’”’ (I, Q. 
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Ixii, art. 2). Therefore, this objection would have presented no 
difficulty to St. Thomas. 

Moreover the minor, as stated by Fr. Rickaby, is not strictly 
in accord with the premise of St. Thomas. Certainly St. Thomas 
would have conceded that created nature by its own powers is in- 
capable of attaining to the vision of God face to face. But what 
St. Thomas had in mind was not the attainment or non-attain- 
ment to the beatific vision; it was the natural desire to see God in 
His essence, understood in the sense as above explained. This 
natural desire was simply a velleity. The preceding quotations 
show clearly enough that St. Thomas would have denied the pos- 
sibility of a natural and efficacious desire for an object exceeding 
the proportion of created nature. In conclusion, it must be said 
that Fr. Rickaby’s objection goes beyond the premise of St. 
Thomas. 


Purpose of These Quotations 


What then is the purpose of this lengthy reference to the know- 
ability of God? The purpose is to point out that the various 
pagan systems of philosophy developed a system that was merely 
rational. Purely of the natural order was the mysticism of such 
systems as Taoism, Vedantism, Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism. Even Neo-Platonism, as systematized by Plo- 
tinus, which was the most celebrated attempt at a philosophic 
system of mysticism, never got beyond this stage. True it is 
that Plotinus expressly declares that the intuitive vision of God 
is reserved for the souls of the just. But Plotinus borrowed this 
doctrine from Christian revelation. Ammonius, who had been 
his teacher, was educated in the Christian religion. Moreover, 
during the time when Plotinus was at Alexandria, the Christian 
school under the direction of Clement and Origen was already in 
a flourishing condition. Consequently, Plotinus could easily 
have acquired a considerable knowledge of the Christian doc- 
trine. Not having received the light of faith, he did not preserve 
in all its purity the doctrine of the beatific vision. First of all, 
he considered the beatific vision to be the ultimate end of natural 
knowledge. In the second place, this vision was considered 
possible by Plotinus only in so far as the soul emanates from God 
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and is a part of the divine nature. This of course involved Pan- 
theism. 

Is there possible, then, a union of our reason and will with God 
more intimate than that which can be obtained from the con- 
templation of created objects? Here was the great stumbling block 
for all the pagan philosophers. We need not marvel at this, for 
reason left to itself is absolutely incapable of giving an apodictic 
answer. In their desire to solve the problem these pagan phi- 
losophers gave way to feeling and imagination. They fondly 
dreamt of some sort of intuition of the Divinity. To render this 
possible or plausible they considered the visible world and the 
human soul as part of the divine nature. They considered God 
as the soul of the universe. The result of all this was Pantheism. 


What Is Catholic Mysticism? 


It was left to the Catholic Church to give to the pagan world 
the true solution. The Fathers of the Church acknowledged the 
partial truth hidden in the various pagan systems, especially in 
Neo-Platonism. What they pointed out and proved, was the im- 
possibility of reason by its own unaided efforts penetrating into 
the “‘arcana Dei.” They distinguished between philosophy and 
and theology, between reason and faith. They said to the 
former: ‘“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’’ To the latter 
they said: “‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Catholic 
mysticism as developed under the auspices and guidance of the 
Catholic Church was the practical answer to the solution of the 
problem. What then is Catholic mysticism? The word is of 
Greek origin (uvety means ‘‘to initiate’: ytborns, ‘one who is ini- 
tiated’”’). Nominally, then, mysticism means the being initiated 
into that which is secret, hidden, occult. The Catholic mystic 
is thus one who is initiated into the secret mysteries of God’s inti- 
mate life in the Trinity of Persons, and also of His manifold and 
mysterious dealings with the individual soul. This applies with 
certain restrictions to the Christian mystic. Catholic mysticism 
—or mystical theology, as it is more often called by Catholic theo- 
logians—is a branch of theology. Theology is the science of God 
developed from principles that have been revealed to us. It is 
divided into two main parts: dogmatic and moral theology. 
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Dogmatic theology teaches us what we must believe, and moral 
theology what we must do, in order to attain our final end. 
Strictly speaking, moral theology embraces as its subject-matter 
human acts, general and particular laws, such as the Command- 
ments of God and of the Church. In other words, it deals for the 
most part with what is strictly necessary for salvation. It is a 
lamentable fact that moral theology seems to be given up 
too much at the present time to casuistry. Moral theology, as it 
should be taught, contains in itself all the principles necessary for 
leading souls to perfection. The practice of the evangelical 
counsels and of the moral virtues constitutes that important 
branch of moral theology known as ascetic theology or ascet- 
icism (dcxety means ‘‘to practise’). Finally, moral theology 
gives directions and advice for those who are privileged to draw 
nearer to God. This is known as mystical theology, which is a 
branch therefore of the sacred science of theology. 

What, then, is the object of mystical theology? Here we must 
make a distinction between the material object and the formal 
object of the science. The material object comprises God and 
His creatures. The formal object is God without reference to 
creatures; or, if there be a reference to creatures, the attributes 
of God are considered as absolute, not as relative. Yet, the ob- 
ject of mystical theology is not God considered from a speculative 
point of view, but it is God as the object of our affection. The 
science is experimental, not speculative. To put the case more 
simply, the object of mystical theology is union with God, infused 
contemplation, and all the ordinary and extraordinary means 
that help to establish or else that accompany this union. 


A Brief History of Catholic Mysticism 


The introduction to any science should always include the his- 
torical account of it. This is of especial importance for mystical 
theology, since the science is experimental, based as it is upon 
facts of observation. 

Before inquiring into the nature of this mysticism, before pro- 
ceeding to analyse and define this union either in its essential 
elements or in those that are secondary and accidental, it is 
necessary for us to preface the question as to the reality of the 
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mystic state. Does this divine and mysterious union, with its 
wonderful effects, really exist, or has it ever existed in the course 
of the centuries? If this union has never existed, then all that has 
been said about it has been to no purpose. People have been 
pursuing a phantom or shadow for the reality. Now, it is only 
history, and in particular the history of Christianity, that can 
give us the answer to this question. To go back to the very dawn 
of history would be too vast an undertaking, nor is it necessary. 
To establish the fact of the mystic state and at the same time 
show how it has always been a proof of the more or less vigorous 
life of the Catholic Church, it is sufficient for our purpose if we 
take a brief and general survey of the history of the Catholic 
Church from the time of its establishment to the present day. 
We shall see that during these nineteen centuries of Christianity 
just completed the mystic element has always been in evidence, 
and that the faith of the Catholic Church on this point has always 
been universal and constant. 

The first and most sublime union of man with God was that 
of Jesus Christ with His Heavenly Father. This close, wondrous 
and ideal union was the type for all succeeding unions, and it ever 
will be so. His coming into this world had been foretold by all 
the prophets of the Old Testament and typified also. In the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament the veil is at times drawn 
aside, and we get a glimpse of that ineffable mystical union which 
the prophets were privileged to enjoy. Yet, not one of the proph- 
ets ever dared to say, as Christ said: ‘I and the Father are 
one” (John, x. 30). In spite of their visions, ecstasies, and sub- 
lime degree of prayer, not one of them was ever transfigured as 
Christ on Mount Tabor: ‘‘And whilst He prayed the shape of His 
countenance was altered’”’ (Luke, ix. 35). Not one of them gave 
such clear proofs of his divine mission as Christ did of His, nor did 
any of them refer to these proofs with such confidence and author- 
ity, as Jesus did to His: ‘Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the 
gospel preached to them’’ (Matt., ii. 5). 

This intimate union which Jesus Christ enjoyed with His 
Heavenly Father He also desired that we should share: “I am 
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come that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly”’ 
(John, x. 10). Now, the means by which we are to obtain this 
life is always the same. It is union with God, but it is a union 
facilitated by Christ’s mediation. This fundamental truth 
Christ sought to impress upon us in many ways: ‘“That they may 
be one, as We also are one’’(John, xvii. 22). O sublime truth! 
How strikingly He illustrated it, and how He must have moved 
the hearts of the people by His touching allusion, when He re- 
ferred to Himself as the vine and to us as the branches: ‘I am the 
vine: you the branches; he that abideth in Me and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit: for without Me you can do nothing. 
If anyone abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and 
shall wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast him into the 
fire, and he burneth. If you abide in Me, and My words abide 
in you, you shall ask whatever you will, and it shall be done unto 
you” (John, xv. 5-7). And mark well that, according to this prom- 
ise of Our Saviour, the results of this mystic union are not to be 
merely the interior and invisible fruits of sanctity, but these 
fruits are also to be exterior and visible to all: “He that believeth 
in Me, the works that I do, he also shall do; and greater than 
these shall he do” (John, xiv. 12). 

After the Ascension and Pentecost, the Apostles hastened to 
proclaim to the world these sublime truths and to practise what 
they preached to be of precept. St. John, the Apostle of love, 
the Seer of Patmos, how many times did he not exhort his hearers 
to the love of God: “In this we know that we abide in Him and 
He in us, because He hath given us of His spirit’’ (I John, iv. 13)! 
St. Paul, whom St. Clement of Alexandria called “the Mystic” 
(6 wborns), taught and encouraged this same union of love: “And 
I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me’”’ (Gal., ii. 20). ‘Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Christ?’’ (I Cor., vi. 
17). After such sublime professions of faith and love, we are not 
surprised to read that he was rapt in ecstasy and heard the divine 
whisperings, the ‘‘arcana Dei’’ ( II Cor., xii. 2): “I know a man 
in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know 
not, or out of the body, I know not), such a one caught up to the 
third heaven... and heard secret words, which it is not granted to 
man to utter.’’ The same Apostle assures us that the mystic 
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gifts are to be found among the faithful: ‘‘Now, there are diver- 
sities of graces but the same Spirit. ...To one indeed by the Spirit 
is given the word of wisdom and to another the word of knowl- 
edge, ...to another faith in the same Spirit... . All these things one 
and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according as 
He will’ ( I Cor., xii. 4, 8, 9, 11). 

This divine assistance Our Lord promised to His Church, and 
it is easy to see that this promise has been fulfilled during the 
course of the centuries. During the first three centuries of 
Christianity the mystic gifts were greatly in evidence among the 
martyrs and the Fathers of the Desert. During these centuries 
of persecution the martyrs, whose blood shed in defense of the 
faith became the seed of Christians, trusted in God to help them. 
‘The Acts of the Martyrs,’’ written by reliable and contemporary 
witnesses, is sufficient proof of this. These Christians on their 
way to martyrdom were often raised to the highest degrees of the 
mystic life. Their visions and their ecstasies were frequent, to- 
gether with many other wonderful external accompaniments. 
The most remarkable of these were the gift of prophecy and that 
of impassibility. They often predicted their death, that of their 
companions, and even the attendant circumstances. Such was 
the case with St. Perpetua, who, several days in advance, foretold 
that she and her brother would be thrown as food to wild beasts. 
St. Lawrence, placed on his bed of death (the gridiron on which 
he was stretched), whilst the flames were slowly devouring him, 
predicted the evangelization of Rome and the reign of a Christian 
emperor who would put an end to the persecutions and introduce 
the era of peace for the Church. This prophecy was uttered a 
century before the time of its realization. 

The impassibility of the martyrs in the midst of the most cruel 
tortures is another mystical phenomenon. This was of frequent 
occurrence, as is testified by the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna 
concerning the death of St. Polycarp. For many of the martyrs 
the pain of the scourgings, the flames and the various other tor- 
tures were turned to joy and sweet repose, as we gather from this 
Epistle. Not a sigh escaped them as the blood streamed from 
their bodies, as their heart, their tongue, their liver were cut out, 
their bowels exposed to the gaze of the rude and scoffing multi- 
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tude. It was the Lord who was consoling them, speaking to them 
in interior locutions, assuaging their pains, and placing before 
them the celestial crown which was to be the reward of their 
patience. 

As amongst the martyrs, so amongst the anchorites the mystic 
life developed and flourished. They sought silence and solitude 
in the deserts of Arabia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. Recollec- 
tion and silence are necessary for the full development of the mystic 
life. Very soon the sanctity of these anchorites astonished the 
pagan world, not only because they had bid farewell to the world 
and its allurements and ambitions, not only because they led a 
humble, chaste, simple and laborious life, but also because the 
higher mystic gifts were so much in evidence, especially raptures 
and visions. St. Macarius of Egypt was almost continually rapt 
in ecstasy, conversing with God in this blessed state. St. Ar- 
senius often spent the whole night in rapturous prayer. Every 
Saturday at sunset he fell into an ecstasy, and remained thus un- 
til sunrise. Often during this state the anchorites received 
special illumination concerning the mysteries of salvation or the 
secret events of the past, present or future. Thus, whenever St. 
Anthony wished to know anything and God saw that it was good 
for him, he was immediately instructed by visions, interior lo- 
cutions, or even by the prophetic spirit. His gift of prophecy, 
knowledge of distant events and discernment of spirits would 
alone have sufficed to make him famous. The miracles these men 
of God performed are too numerous to mention. They controlled 
the elements, were given power over evil spirits, and wild beasts 
were calm and gentle in their presence. 

But it is time to leave the fastnesses of the desert and come to 
the populous cities and more modern times. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the mystic life flourished in all its vigor. To be convinced 
of this, we need only read the lives of St. Bruno, founder of the 
Carthusians, of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, and of St. An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury. In the thirteenth century, 
apart from such ecstatic Saints as Francis of Assisi and Dominic, 
we find contemplation and learning united in St. Thomas, the 
Angelic Doctor, St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, and in St. 
Albert the Great. Practically every Catholic knows of St. An- 
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thony of Padua, the theologian, orator, and above all the man of 
mystic prayer. He received the Infant Jesus in his arms, had the 
gift of tongues, prophecy and bilocation. We also think of St. 
Clare of Monte Falcone in Italy, a contemplative from her earli- 
est years. She used to fall into ecstasy before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and she received the sacred stigmata in her hands and feet 
as a reward for her devotion to the Passion of Our Lord. In the 
fourteenth century we note St. Bridget of Sweden. The ac- 
counts of her visions and revelations fill a volume of considerable 
size. St. Catherine of Siena is represented by the Italian painters 
as the bride of Christ. She lived without eating, Holy Commun- 
ion being her only sustenance. She experienced the crown of 
thorns and received the marks of the five wounds in her body. 
Her colloquy with God the Father, when on one occasion she was 
rapt in ecstasy, she afterwards recorded in writing. St. Gertrude 
wrote several learned treatises on the mystic life in which she tells 
us of her visions and revelations. Others no less conspicuous 
were Ruysbroeck, Eckart, Tauler, Denis the Carthusian and 
Thomas a Kempis. Who has not heard of the simple shepherdess 
of Domrémy, Joan of Arc, canonized by Pope Benedict XV? Her 
visions and predictions are well known. St. Jane of Valois, 
daughter of Louis XI, was an ecstatic of the Blessed Sacrament. 
St. Lidwine of Schiedam was an ecstatic of the Passion, and often 
saw her Guardian Angel. St. Francis of Paul was a contemplative 
from infancy. King Ferdinand on one occasion, when he visited 
him, found him in ecstasy, raised several feet from the ground. 
His predictions to Pope Julius II caused quite a sensation in 
Christendom. St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis Xavier 
were apostolic men and at the same time great contemplatives. 
We know that the apostle of the Indies in the midst of his labors 
and trials was frequently in ecstasy; so much so that he cried out: 
“Enough, Lord, it is enough.’’ During these ecstasies he was 
raised several feet from the ground, and this for a long time. Of 
St. Philip Neri we might say that his life was almost one continual 
prayer. During the celebration of the Mass he was often in 
ecstasy, raised from the ground, and surrounded by a bright 
light. The prolongation of his life during his last illness was de- 
clared by the doctors to have been miraculous. 
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And now we come to that great mystic, St. Teresa of Jesus, who 
reformed the Carmelite Order. She reached the most sublime 
degree of contemplation. Some hours before her death she fell 
into an ecstasy and died whilst in this state. Several of her con- 
fessors were afterwards canonized—St. Peter of Alcantara, St. 
Louis Bertrand and St. Francis Borgia. Her coffin was opened 
ten, twenty and almost two hundred years after her death, and 
on each occasion her body was found to be incorrupt. We must 
not forget to mention St. Teresa’s disciple and collaborator, St. 
John of the Cross. On one occasion Our Lord told him to name 
what favor he wished. John replied: “To suffer and to be de- 
spised for Thee.”’ And the fame of his mystic works is worldwide. 
St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi was almost every day in ecstasy. 
Her writings seem almost to have been inspired. She foretold 
that Cardinal de’ Medici would become Pope, though he would 
reign but a short time. We know from history that his ponti- 
ficate lasted but twenty-eight days. But what need is there to 
continue recording further the many cases of mysticism within 
the fold of the Catholic Church? In the nineteenth century we 
have the saintly Curé of Ars, the patron of parish priests, and 
last but not least St. Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower, who 
promised that her influence would be greater after her death than 
it ever had been during her life. What an overwhelming proof we 
have of the mystic life in the Catholic Church! She is one, she is 
holy, she is Catholic, she is Apostolic. She is old but ever new.* 


* The conclusion of Dr. Rose’s paper, entitled ‘“The Essential Element of Catholic 
Mysticism,” will appear in our August issue.—EDIToRs. 














Compensation of the Clergy 
By Patrick W. RICE 


The defined teachings of the Catholic Church never change, 
but her discipline does. In her progress through the ages the 
Church has made good use of many things in the various cultures 
and civilizations with which she has come in contact. Those 
things which were worth while she has made her own. Greek 
philosophy, Roman law, Oriental asceticism have all been put to 
use by the Church. There is no reason why the Church should 
not use in her human side the peculiar efficiency which seems to 
be the great American contribution to the age in which we live. 
As a matter of fact, the Church has done this in many points. In 
the raising and borrowing of money, the purchase of property, the 
construction of buildings, the Church has followed the efficient 
principles of modern American business. However, I think our 
use of good business methods could be extended a little further. 
I refer particularly to the consideration given the personnel of 
the Church, especially the priests. Americans have achieved 
especial success in handling their personnel to elicit the utmost 
efficiency. The Church might well follow this example. There 
is no doubt that an organization runs more smoothly if its workers 
are so treated that they are satisfied the system under which they 
labor is an equitable one. 

No one probably can deny that some of our financial practices 
seem to be archaic in these times, and relics from the customs and 
economics of bygone ages. My point is this: why not bring these 
matters up to date? If you do, you will make the personnel of 
the Church more efficient. More work will be done, there will 
be more contentment among the clergy, and the care of souls will 
be improved. It seems to me that the organization of the Church 
would be more efficient: 


(1) if all pastors were to retire on pension when they reached 
the age of 70; 
(2) if all regular collections for the personal benefit of the in- 
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dividual priests were abolished (I refer to Christmas, Easter, All 
Souls collections and the like); 

(3) if all stipends went to the parish treasury; 

(4) if priests received a salary sufficient to enable them to keep 
up their state in life, without relying upon collections or stipends. 

(a) The salary for pastors could vary somewhat with the promi- 
nence and size of a parish and with the years of service of the 
pastor. 

(b) In the large Eastern dioceses where priests have to spend 
long years as assistants, it would be wise to increase their salaries 
at stated intervals (say, when they have served five years, ten 
years, and so on). 

Quoad primum. We might learn in this respect from the prac- 
tice of the United States Navy, the Army, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the United States Steel Corporation, all of which have 
an age at which retirement is obligatory. There are two main 
reasons why organizations of this type have an age limit, reasons 
which are also valid in the case of the Church. First, any organ- 
ization where the seniority system is in vogue must have a re- 
tirement age; otherwise the higher positions will be filled unduly 
with old men. Secondly, very few men are capable of doing 
really efficient work after 70. Any priest who has served under 
an aged pastor or been his successor can vouch for that. It is 
true that there are exceptions, that there are men who can do 
great work after that age; but they are merely a small minority. 
The common good should be the sole consideration in the Catholic 
Church. Any added expense which the Church would undergo 
in this matter would be well worth while in view of the greater 
efficiency it would produce, an efficiency which could not but be 
beneficial in the saving of souls. Sentimental reasons (for ex- 
ample, that a pastor would like to spend his declining years in the 
parish where he labored for so many years) should carry no weight, 
if the other reasons given are valid. I think that the introduction 
of an obligatory retirement age would meet with the favor both 
of the clergy and the people of our country. An aged and infirm 
pastor is an imposition on the people of any parish. 

Quoad secundum. The collections taken up for the clergy at 
certain times in the year in various dioceses are no longer neces- 
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sary. They survive from the days when the people were not able 
to pay the pastor a regular salary, and so took up a collection 
instead. Furthermore, it is not an equitable system. If two 
pastors in the same diocese have parishes of similar size, with 
similar problems, and an equal amount of work and responsibility, 
it is not easy to see why the emolument of one should be several 
times that of the other, merely because one happens to be in an 
older or wealthier parish. 

Quoad tertium. If the priests received salaries sufficiently large 
to support them, there would be no necessity for the stipends 
going to the clergy. They could go to the Church instead. If 
the average priest were given a reasonable salary, he would prefer 
not having to depend on stipends. Such a system would do away 
with much of the petty bickering between neighboring pastors and 
between pastors and assistants, which are often a source of scandal 
to the laity. 

Quoad quartum. A decent salary for all the priests of a diocese 
would be bound to improve the spirit of the priests of that diocese. 
If priests are doing the same work, there is no reason why they 
should not receive approximately the same emolument. At the 
present time you will find assistants of similar seniority in the 
same diocese, doing the same kind of work, and you may find one 
who receives $150 dollars a month, another $100, another $75, and 
still another $33.33. What sensible reason can anyone give for 
such a haphazard system, woefully lacking in efficiency, without 
any basis in fact, and bound to impair clerical esprit de corps? 

One of the unfortunate but necessary evils in the large Eastern 
dioceses is that priests have to remain assistants for from fifteen 
to twenty years. In our diocese the average is now eighteen. 
However, the situation could be alleviated if as an assistant grew 
older he received some special consideration. The average priest 
when ordained ten years is 36 years of age; when he is ordained 
18 years, he is 44. Does it seem just that there should be no 
difference in status, except in seniority, between the man of 44 
and the man of 26? I have known well quite a few assistants 
who were in the upper age brackets, and I was always impressed 
by the feeling of dissatisfaction that practically all of them felt, 
their weariness with the long years of exactly the same status. 
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The situation could be improved somewhat by increasing the 
salaries of assistants as they grew older in service, and by giving 
the older assistants special consideration, as is done in several dio- 
ceses where they are given preference in the diocesan ‘“‘jobs,’’ in 
the appointment of administrators, etc. 

It may be objected that I have taken a rather worldly, not to 
say mercenary, attitude on this whole matter. Remember, 
though, the Church has its human side as well as its divine; other- 
wise why the meticulous provisions of the Code of Canon Law 
and the various diocesan statutes on such points? All priests 
should work for the greater honor and glory of God, and practi- 
cally all that I know do; but even the most pious priests of my 
acquaintance are concerned more or less with the size and regular- 
ity of their income, and I do not blame them. 

In discussing this subject with various priests on a number of 
occasions I have been impressed by the fact that the views to 
which I have given utterance are widely held among the clergy. 
It is a very common opinion among priests that in these matters 
the Church would do well to adjust her discipline so as to be more 
in harmony with the customs and needs of our day. 

















Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Offenses against the Laws on Mass Stipends 


Persons who offend against the precepts of Canons 827, 828, 
and 840, § 1, shall be punished by the Ordinary in proportion to 
the gravity of their guilt, even with suspension or with depriva- 
tion of ecclesiastical benefice or office, or, in the case of lay per- 
sons, with excommunication, if the gravity of the offense calls for 
it (Canon 2324). 

Canon 827 forbids any kind of negotiation or trading in Mass 
stipends, irrespective of the fact whether the one who has accepted 
Mass stipends makes gain thereby or not. Canon 828 prescribes 
that as many Masses must be said and applied for the intentions 
of the donor as there were stipends, even if the priest who accepted 
them received smaller stipends than the stipends regulated by law 
or the custom of his diocese. Canon 840, § 1, prescribes that he 
who has accepted manual stipends, and wishes to send them to 
another priest in a diocese or country where Mass stipends are 
lower than in his own diocese, must send the full amount, unless 
the giver of the stipends had expressly permitted him to retain a 
portion of the stipends, or unless the offerer had given a larger 
stipend than that regulated by the diocese of the donor, and the 
excess was given for personal reasons. 

In the history of the law concerning Mass stipends the first 
general legislation seems to date from the Council of Trent (in 
the Decree of Session XXII on the things to be observed and 
avoided in the celebration of Holy Mass, in which various abuses 
were forbidden and the bishops ordered to stop all improper deal- 
ings with Mass stipends). Next the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council (formed after the Council of Trent for the purpose of en- 
forcing the laws of that Council), by special authority of Pope 
Urban VIII (1623-1644), published a great number of regulations 
about Mass stipends. All these are enumerated and confirmed 
and explained and added to in the Constitution of Pope Innocent 
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XII, ‘‘Nuper,’”’ December 23, 1697 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” I, n. 
260). Pope Benedict XIV in his Encyclical ‘‘Quanta cura,” 
June 30, 1741 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n. 311), severely condemned 
the abuse of persons collecting Mass stipends and having the 
Masses said by others, while they retained part of the stipend. 
The penalty for lay persons is 7pso facto excommunication reserved 
to the Holy See, and for clerics ipso facto suspension reserved to 
the Holy See. The Constitution of Pope Pius IX, ‘‘Apostolicz 
Sedis,’’ October 12, 1869 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’”’ III, n. 552), de- 
creed an ipso facto excommunication reserved to the Holy See 
against all who collect Mass stipends and have the Masses said in 
places where the usual stipend is smaller, and retain the difference 
for themselves. 

Then came the abuse of booksellers, of publishers of magazines, 
of dealers in religious articles who collected Mass stipends and 
sold books, magazines and religious articles to priests who, in the 
place of the price of those goods, would be assigned a certain num- 
ber of Masses the stipends for which the dealer in those goods 
retained. That practice was forbidden by a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, July 25, 1874 (Gasparri, “‘Fontes,”’ 
VI, n. 4228). Under Pope Leo XIII the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council again forbade the practice of selling to priests maga- 
zines, books and other merchandise and then having priests say 
Masses while the sellers kept the stipends. Priests who break 
this law are ipso facto suspended a divinis, the suspension being 
reserved to the Holy See; clerics not yet ordained priests are zpso 
facto suspended from the Orders already received and become in- 
capacitated to receive higher Orders. Lay persons incur zpso 
facto excommunication reserved to the Ordinary. 

Under Pope Pius X the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
published the Decree ‘‘Ut debita,’’ May 11, 1904 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” VI, n. 4317), in which practically all former regula- 
tions of the Holy See were put together and explained. The 
former penalties were retained. 

The Code of Canon Law supplants all former laws concerning 
Mass stipends. The new law retains the prohibition of trading 
with Mass stipends (Canon 827) and of making unjustifiable gain 
by having Masses said in places where the stipends are lower 
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(the difference being retained), for the entire stipend as received 
is to be given totheother priest whoistosay the Masses. However, 
the ipso facto penalties of the former law against these abuses are 
indirectly revoked by the Code. The bishops and other Ordi- 
naries are commanded by the Code to guard against the evil prac- 
tices and proceed against the guilty persons with severe canonical 
penalties. 

The question arises whether it is against the law for a priest, 
who has received a number of Masses with the usual one-dollar 
stipend in the United States, to accede to the request of priests in 
the missions or in other countries where the usual stipend is low 
(let us say, one-half of that in the United States) to let them have 
some Masses with the smaller stipend, while the priest keeps the 
balance for himself. It seems to us that the practice is not against 
the letter of the law but most decidedly against the spirit. Evi- 
dently the priests in other countries, where stipends are much 
lower because of an entirely different standard of living or much 
lower cost of living, can if they so desire give part of the original 
stipend (to the whole of which they are entitled) to the priest who 
gives them the stipends. However, it is necessary that this re- 
linquishing of part of the stipend be absolutely voluntary. [If it 
is done because that is the only way by which the priests in other 
countries can get the stipends, it is evident that the law of the 
Church expressed in Canon 840, § 1, is violated, and the Ordinary 
has the duty to proceed against that practice with the penalties of 
Canon 2324. The ingenuity of man seems for ever bent on finding 
ways and means to evade the law. 

Another practice which frequently offends the religious sense of 
the Catholic people is the attempt to exact a larger stipend than 
the usual one. Canon 831, § 1, says that the Ordinary has the 
right to fix for his diocese the amount of the Mass stipend. If 
there is no law of the Ordinary, the custom of the diocese should 
be observed (Canon 831, § 2). All priests, secular and regular, 
must obey the law of the Ordinary in the matter of Mass stipends. 
The priest may accept a larger stipend than that allowed by the 
law of the Ordinary, provided it is freely given; a priest may ac- 
cept a smaller stipend than that regulated by the Ordinary, unless 
the latter has forbidden the acceptance of a smaller stipend 
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(Canon 832). Where there is a diocesan law concerning Mass 
stipends, it is not practical unless it covers all kinds of Masses and 
allhours. In the absence of a diocesan law custom is to guide the 
priest, but it is difficult to say what the custom is in the whole 
diocese. The sad trials of the Church in several countries and the 
ever-increasing danger of the spread of Bolshevism over the whole 
world should be a warning to all priests not to be greedy and to 
avoid all luxury in living, for that adds fuel to the cause of the 
enemy of all religion. 


Superstition and Sacrilege 


Persons who practise superstition or perpetrate a sacrilege are 
to be punished by the Ordinary in proportion to the gravity of 
their guilt, without prejudice to the penalties ordained by law 
against some acts of superstition or sacrilege (Canon 2325). 

Here are two other offenses against religion. ‘Superstition is 
false religion, or a vice that offers improper worship to the true 
God or divine worship to a false god’’ (McHugh and Callan, 
“Moral Theology,” II, n. 2274). Superstition comprehends a 
great variety of unlawful practices which are an insult to God and 
things sacred. Divination, fortune-telling, magic, witchcraft, 
spiritism, and some forms of mesmerism, hypnotism and magnet- 
ism are examples of superstition. 

In the early centuries of the Church the Christian religion had a 
hard struggle to eradicate the superstitions which permeated the 
various heathen cults, and which continued to some extent to 
crop up among the converts from heathenism. For this reason 
the early local Councils and Penitential Books show many con- 
demnations and punishments in reference to superstitions. The 
Decretum Gratiani (C. XXVI, q. 1-5) and the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX (Book V, Title 21) contain laws against superstitions. 
For a while there is silence in Canon Law about superstitions. In 
the fifteenth century, however, and still more in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Church had a great deal of trouble with 
superstitions. As is known from history, for a while there was a 
veritable hysteria about witchcraft, and the civil powers, the Pro- 
testant ones even more than the Catholic, took matters in their 
own hands with a superstitious and cruel procedure which the 
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Church could not and did not approve of (cfr. ‘‘“Kirchenlexikon’”’ 
on Hexenwahn und Hexenprozesse). Pope Gregory XV, in 1623, 
issued a Constitution against persecutions for witchcraft. The 
eminent Jesuit, Father Friedrich von Spee, published a book 
against the popular condemnation of witches in 1631. 

In Japan and China the missionaries encountered difficulties 
with superstitious rites, and Pope Benedict XIV in two Constitu- 
tions— “‘Ex quo,” July 11, 1742, and ‘“‘Omnium sollicitudinum,”’ 
September 12, 1744 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, nn. 329, 348)—laid 
down the rule of the Church concerning the pagan superstitions. 
The difficulty with those practices is that, while all of them were 
connected with the heathen cult, some had become detached as it 
were from religion and were considered mere civil ceremonies. 

In the nineteenth century the Church had to face new forms of 
superstition, magnetism and spiritism. The abuse of magnetism 
(mesmerism) for superstitious purposes has been condemned by 
the Holy See (Holy Office, April 21, 1841, July 30, 1856; Acta S. 
Sedis, I, p. 177). As to hypnotism the Holy See has cautioned 
those who employ it and submit to it for scientific purposes to 
avoid everything that may seem like communication with the 
spirit world and to protest against such intercourse (Holy Office, 
July 26, 1899; Acta S. Sedis, XXXII, 189). Spiritism has been 
condemned by Decree of the Holy Office, April 1, 1898 (Acta S. 
Sedis, XXX, 701). The desire of the human heart to find out 
what is secret and hidden, especially in reference to the future, 
will for ever invent new forms of divination. A goodly number of 
different ways of delving into things beyond human ken are enu- 
merated in the Old Testament (Deut., xviii. 10-12), and of it all it 
is said: “‘The Lord abhorreth all these things, and for these abomi- 
nations He will destroy them (the heathen nations of Palestine) 
at thy coming.’’ The Church does not condemn those who try to 
ascertain things beyond human knowledge by means that are not 
in themselves sinful; it is the implied invocation of the evil spirits 
to obtain knowledge through them that is sinful. The implica- 
tion of indirect invocation of evil spirits may not come to the 
mind of the people who go to fortune-tellers, gypsies, palmists, 
etc., or they may do it from mere curiosity and for a joke and thus 
not sin grievously; but the priests should warn them solemnly 
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because they are playing with something like a dangerous drug. 
It seems the less sincere religion there is, the more do superstitious 
practices thrive. 


Sacrilege 


Sacrilege is the irreverent treatment of sacred persons, places, 
and things. The heathens accused the Christians as guilty of 
sacrilege, because they refused to honor the heathen deities as the 
law of heathen Rome demanded. In the legislation of the Church 
laws against sacrilege appear at an early date, and after the Ro- 
man Emperors became Christians regulations against sacrilege 
were written into the civil law. 

The so-called personal sacrilege is committed by irreverences 
and injuries done to persons who by the law of the Church have 
been dedicated to the public and official service of religion—the 
Holy Father, bishops, priests and inferior clerics and members of 
religious organizations approved by the Church. Those who by 
Sacred Orders or by public vow of chastity have been consecrated 
to God, commit sacrilege by the sin of unchastity, and so do those 
who knowing their position in the Church sin with them. In 
Canon 119 it is stated that those who inflict personal injury (7.e., 
by bodily attack) on any cleric are guilty of sacrilege. The 
Church forbids one to sue clerics in the secular courts without per- 
mission of their competent superior (Canon 120), and forbids the 
civil powers to force clerics into military service or into public 
civil employments and offices (Canon 121). 

Local sacrilege is committed by any of the sins enumerated in 
Canon 1172, § 1, by transacting in a sacred place secular business 
or other affairs unbecoming its dignity, by theft in church from 
persons (if church goods are stolen in church, both local and real 
sacrilege is committed), by breaking into a church, and destroy- 
ing or defacing the church or its furnishings. 

Real sacrilege is committed by abuse of the Sacraments and 
sacramentals, by profanation of the sacred vestments and vessels, 
by undignified treatment of sacred relics and holy pictures, abuse 
of the Holy Scriptures for improper jokes and songs, theft and 
fraud concerning ecclesiastical property (cfr. Wernz, “‘Jus Decre- 
talium,”’ VI, nn. 333-335). 
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As to the penalties for superstition and sacrilege, some of these 
offenses are specifically punished in various Canons of the Code 
(e.g., the profanation of the Blessed Sacrament, of which we spoke 
when we explained Canon 2320). In general, acts of superstition 
and sacrilege are to be punished by the Ordinary in proportion 
to the gravity of guilt. 


Making and Distributing False Relics 


Persons who make false relics, or knowingly sell, distribute or 
expose them for the public veneration of the faithful, incur ipso 
facto excommunication reserved to the Ordinary (Canon 2326). 

The practice of venerating the relics of the Saints is practically 
as old as the Catholic Church itself. In the Holy Bible (Acts, 
xix. 12) we read of St. Paul at Ephesus: ‘“That even there were 
brought from his (St. Paul’s) body to the sick, handkerchiefs and 
aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and the wicked 
spirits went out of them.”’ 

The veneration of the earthly remains of Saints is both very 
reasonable and theologically correct. From the divine revelation 
we know that the body that man leaves behind in death will some 
day be again the companion of his soul in the everlasting glory of 
God. The body is not merely something accidental to the soul of 
man; it is part of and essential to human beings destined to be 
glorified by the power of God. Yet, it will be the self-same body 
which for a while is dissolved into its component elements and all 
but vanishes. In the light of these considerations it is evident 
that the earthly remains of the Saints deserve to be honored and 
respected. 

In the first centuries of the Church we read of the veneration of 
relics of martyrs only. The reason may be that the faithful felt 
certain that they had attained eternal glory. As to other persons 
who had distinguished themselves by extraordinary holiness of 
life, there was not as yet in the early days of the Church a sure 
criterion to determine whether they had reached eternal glory. 
Beginning with the fifth century the veneration of non-martyrs 
and their relics gradually developed throughout the Church. 
Even to this day the relics of martyrs get the preference over the 
relics of other Saints, as may be seen from the rule that in the con- 
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secration of altars and altar stones relics of one martyr at least 
are necessary for the validity of the consecration (Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, February 16, 1906; Decreta Authentica, VI, n. 
4180). 

To show that in the Catholic Church the veneration of relics of 
Saints reaches back to the earliest days, it suffices to mention the 
Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius, disciple of the Holy Apos- 
tles, who was martyred at Rome and whose remains were carried in 
a triumphal procession from Rome to Antioch and there placed in 
a shrine and kept as a most valuable treasure. Again, the Acts of 
the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, disciple of St. John the Apostle, 
say that the city of Smyrna has received his remains and that they 
are esteemed more valuable than precious stones and gold. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) preached an eloquent sermon on the 
martyrdom of St. Theodore, and said that the sacred spot where 
his body reposes is the center and the glory of the church that con- 
tains them. He speaks of many miracles that God worked at the 
tomb of the Saint. 

The fact that relics of martyrs and other Saints were valued 
highly by the Catholic people suggested to godless people the idea 
of claiming to have in their possession relics of the bodies of 
Saints and of trying to sell them to devout people. Even in the 
days of the great St. Augustine (d. 430) there were impious men 
who went about in the habit of monks, having ‘‘for sale members 
of martyrs, if they were martyrs.”’ He detests that practice and 
warns against it (De Op. Mon., XXVIII, 36). Like frauds are 
denounced in the sixth century by St. Gregory of Tours and Pope 
St. Gregory the Great. 

The sale of sacred relics is absolutely forbidden by Canon 1289. 
No relics may be exposed for public veneration in any church un- 
less they are authenticated as genuine by a Cardinal or the local 
Ordinary or another ecclesiastic who has received authority 
from the Holy See to authenticate relics (Canon 1283). If the 
document of authentication has been lost, the relics may not be 
exposed for public veneration until the local Ordinary has passed 
judgment on them and allowed them to be offered for public ven- 
eration (Canon 1285). 

The penalty of excommunication reserved to the Ordinary is 
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automatically incurred by persons who manufacture relics, and by 
persons who with full knowledge of the fraud sell the false relics or 
distribute them even without any gain or who expose faked relics 
for the public veneration of the faithful. This penalty is new in 
the Code of Canon Law. In former times the bishops were urged 
to proceed sternly against abuses concerning sacred relics. The 
Council of Trent (Session XXV) commands the bishops to abolish 
everything superstitious in connection with the invocation of 
Saints and the veneration of relics and images. 


Profit-Making through Indulgences 


Persons who make profit from indulgences are ipso facto pun- 
ished with excommunication reserved simply to the Apostolic See 
(Canon 2327). 

Indulgences are one of the means of abbreviating or releasing 
a repentant soul entirely from the penalties that God in His jus- 
tice must impose for a longer or shorter time after a soul has 
turned from sin and has obtained the friendship of God. It is 
not reasonable to assert that no penance is due for sin once God 
has forgiven the sin. The prophet Nathan was authorized by 
God to announce that He had forgiven King David’s sin of adul- 
tery, but God also let him know that the adulterous child would 
die. No matter how earnestly David pleaded with God to save 
the life of the child, God insisted on His decree. The small pen- 
ances which we do for our disobedience and disrespect to God are 
in no proportion to our sins; that should be self-evident. 

The twenty-second article of the Anglican Church states that 
“the Romish doctrine concerning .. . pardons... is a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God” (Cardinal Lépicier, ‘‘In- 
dulgences,”’ p. 113). The only reason why one may object to 
indulgences is that the sinner himself who has offended God does 
not do the penance but gets remission, in whole or in part, through 
the abundant merits of Christ and His Saints applied to him by 
the Church. It is not true that the Holy Scriptures contain noth- 
ing about someone else’s merits being applied to others. God as- 
sured Abraham that he would spare the guilty inhabitants of 
Sodom if in that city at least ten just men were found. Again, 
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when Moses prayed earnestly that God might spare the rebellious 
people from being wiped out in the desert, as He had threatened, 
God was appeased by the prayer of Moses and spared the people. 
St. Paul was firmly convinced that his untiring work for the 
Church of Christ and all his sufferings helped other Christians, 
since he writes: ‘Therefore I endure all things for the sake of 
the elect, that they also may obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus, with heavenly glory” (II Tim., ii. 10). 

In the work that King Henry VIII wrote against Luther in 
defense of the Seven Sacraments, it is stated that the power of 
granting indulgences is implicitly contained in the words of 
Christ to St. Peter and the Apostles, ‘“Whatsoever you shall bind 
upon earth, etc.,’’ and the words, ‘“Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven.”’ If the power to wipe out sin and restore to 
the soul the grace and friendship of God was given, the lesser 
power to pardon the penalties due to those sins should logically 
be included. The foundation for the objections of Protestants to 
both the Sacrament of Penance and to the pardon which we call 
indulgences seems to be the fact that they acknowledge no media- 
tor on earth between God and the soul of man. Yet, the whole 
Old Testament is built on mediation, on Moses and other prophets 
God sent as mediators between Himself and His chosen people. 
Jesus retained the same practice by empowering the Apostles and 
their successors to forgive sin in the name of God. 

As to Catholic tradition on indulgences, Cardinal Lépicier, in the 
work referred to above, has gone into great detail. We only quote 
from him (p. 206) the beautiful words of St. Irenzeus, Bishop and 
Martyr of Lyons, France (d. 202), who writes concerning the mar- 
tyrs’ ‘‘libelli,”’ or requests to the bishop to mitigate or release the 
penances of fallen Christians: ‘“The holy martyrs were far from 
showing any sign of ill-will to the apostates. On the contrary, 
they willingly gave a share of the goods in which they abounded to 
those who were in need. They showed them hearts full of benevo- 
lence and tenderness—truly maternal hearts—and shed many 
tears over them before God their Father. They begged for 
eternal life, and God granted it to them; they made their neighbor 
share in it, and in all things were victorious in the sight of God.” 

When Luther seized upon the teaching and practice of the 
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Church to make her ridiculous and iniquitous, he most probably 
had seen abuses that were an insult to religion. He forgot, how- 
ever, that the Church both in the General Council of the Lateran 
(1215) and in that of Vienne (1311) had rebuked the men who were 
appointed to announce indulgences and prescribe besides other 
good works an alms for the needs of the Church. These men 
were forbidden to go about selling indulgences (7.e., being intent on 
getting the alms and forgetting true repentance and other disposi- 
tions of soul without which no indulgence can be gained). 

In his Constitution “Quam plenum,” January 9, 1569, Pope 
Pius prescribed severe penalties against Cardinals, bishops and 
prelates who made gain from indulgences, and others who partici- 
pated in the wrong were 7pso facto excommunicated, the penalty 
being reserved to the Pope. The Constitution ‘“‘Apostolice 
Sedis’’ of Pope Pius IX retained the excommunication of Pope 
Pius V against those who made temporal gain from indulgences. 
The Code of Canon Law enacts an excommunication incurred 
ipso facto and reserved to the Holy See against ‘‘quzstum facientes 
ex indulgentiis.’”” Canonists speak of making gain by the conces- 
sion or publication of indulgences or by communicating to others 
the faculties to grant indulgences. Some authors include as ‘“‘mak- 
ing gain”’ the blessing of objects with indulgences and selling indul- 
genced objects for a higher price than its market or trade value. 
It should be remembered that the indulgences are lost if one sells 
a religious article blessed with indulgences, even if the price of the 
article is not raised because of the blessing and indulgences. Evi- 
dently the Church wants to stamp out any and all abuses that 
concern indulgences. 











Mother Elizabeth Seton 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“How admirable is Divine Providence! I see already numer- 
ous choirs of virgins following you to the Altar. I see your holy 
order diffusing itself in the different parts of the United States, 
spreading everywhere the good odor of Jesus Christ and teaching 
by their evangelical lives and pious instructions how to serve God 
in purity and holiness. I have no doubt, my beloved and vener- 
able sister, that He who has begun this work, will bring it to per- 
fection.’’—Words of Bishop Cheverus to Mother Seton. 


These words of Bishop Cheverus to Mother Seton on the occa- 
sion of the establishment of the Sisters of Charity were truly pro- 
phetic of the work that in the design of Providence lay before the 
newly formed religious society. He had befriended the young 
widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Bayley Seton, when a few years previously 
she was ostracized by her family for becoming a Catholic. In 
personal correspondence he fostered the designs of the young 
widow, who now planned to give her life to the service of the poor 
and the ignorant. The Feast of Corpus Christi, 1809, became a 
memorable day in the history of the Sisters of Charity in the 
United States. 

The quasi-religious community that had been formed under 
the direction of Mrs. Seton since her arrival in Maryland one 
year before was on that day given the official sanction of the 
Church. Inspired by the example of St. Angela Merici, the 
zealous widow had gathered about her a group of young women 
willing to work solely for the kingdom of God. Living a common 
life, they asked for no pay and deemed it a privilege to share in 
the common tasks of the classroom and the household. A Sul- 
pician father from the nearby seminary (St. Mary’s, Baltimore) 
gave the group regular religious instructions, and from the first 
they said morning and night prayers in common. In August, 
1807, Fr. DuBourg, Superior of the American Sulpicians, had 
met Mrs. Seton in the rectory of historic St. Peter’s Church, New 


York City, and after a conference invited her to Baltimore to 
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open a school for girls near St. Mary’s Seminary. At his in- 
stance she corresponded with Bishop Carroll, who with Bishop 
Cheverus subscribed to the plan of Fr. DuBourg. Convinced of 
a definite call from God, Mrs. Seton readily gave her consent, and 
within a year she left her native New York for the last time and 
arrived in Baltimore on June 21, 1808. 

Before another year had passed Bishop Carroll, satisfied that 
the formation of the incipient religious community had progressed 
to the proper point, gave her a set of rules and approved of her ac- 
cepting subjects for the new Sisterhood. He received from her 
the vows of religion and conferred upon her the title of Mother. 
She was at first reluctant to act as Superior, but gave ready obe- 
dience to the voice of her bishop. On that memorable Feast of 
Corpus Christi, 1809, she and her companions appeared at Mass 
in the seminary chapel, dressed for the first time in the habit of 
the new Sisterhood. Mother Seton requested that the com- 
munity be placed under the patronage of St. Joseph. This was 
the simple beginning of the American Sisters of Charity. 

Their work and their membership had increased to such an ex- 
tent that the provision of additional quarters became a pressing 
problem. At this juncture Mr. Samuel Sutherland Cooper, a 
convert and a student for the priesthood at St. Mary’s, offered 
through Fr. DuBourg to finance a new establishment. Cooper 
was a man of some means, and saw the finger of God directing 
this religious woman in her work. After a conference with her 
benefactor, Mother Seton decided with him to move the school 
and motherhouse to Emmitsburg, Maryland, where at the mo- 
ment an acceptable property was for sale. The Sulpicians prized 
the school and were loath to let the Sisters go. The wisdom of 
the move, however, seemed apparent to those in authority, and 
on the Feast of St. Ignatius, July 31, 1809, we find the Sisters of 
Charity taking formal possession of their permanent home, St. 
Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, happily placed in a valley of loveliness at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge. They became neighbors of the priests 
of Mount St. Mary’s. The gracious Father Dubois, founder of 
Mount St. Mary’s, had extended them hospitality while their new 
home was made ready for occupancy. This was the beginning of 
the unique friendship between the Sisterhood of Mother Seton 
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and the priests of Mount St. Mary’s. The kindred character of 
their respective missions made them fellow-workers for the king- 
dom of God. 

The days of trial were not over for the widowed convert, who 
had already undergone many trials and privations in her service 
of God. The new motherhouse, rather poorly constructed, did not 
offer adequate protection against winter’s icy blast. Many amorn- 
ing the Sisters awoke to find themselves snowed over. Their slender 
resources could not long supply the inadequacy of their income. 
But a religious purpose knows no defeat. They held resolutely 
to their task, little knowing that their many trials marked the be- 
ginning of a work so vital to the spread of God’s kingdom in 
America. ‘‘So earnest was every heart,” wrote the foundress 
some years later, “that carrot coffee, salt pork and buttermilk 
seemed yet too good a living.” 

Mother Seton never asked personal comfort or consolation 
from Divine Providence. She seemed to have as a guiding maxim 
the motto of the great St. Teresa: Aut mori aut pati. She had 
been trained for her work in the school of trial and suffering. The 
Bayley family were highly esteemed in the American colonies. 
Elizabeth was born in New York City on August 28, 1774. It 
was the period of the American Revolution. Her father, a 
doctor in the employ of the English army, was a Tory, but after 
the Revolution he became distinguished for his loyalty to the 
American Republic. He accepted the post of Professor of Anat- 
omy at Columbia University, and later served for many years as 
Inspector General in the New York Health Department. 

Elizabeth’s mother, the daughter of the rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, Staten Island, died when the future foundress 
was but three years of age. Charlotte Barclay, daughter of 
Andrew and Helen Roosevelt Barclay, became her stepmother. 
Mother Seton wrote of her that she was ‘‘a woman of rare and 
sweet attainments.” President Roosevelt is a descendant of a 
collateral line of the stepmother’s family. Elizabeth’s half- 
brother, Guy Bayley, became the father of James Roosevelt 
Bayley, who entered the Church in 1842 and attained distinction 
as the first Bishop of Newark and later the eighth Archbishop 
of Baltimore. The Most Reverend Robert Seton, Archbishop of 
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Heliopolis, was a grandson of Mother Seton. William Seton, who 
in 1869 wrote a two-volume work entitled ‘‘Memoirs, Letters and 
Journal of Elizabeth Seton,” evidenced a profound admiration 
for his distinguished grandmother. Many members of the 
family reached high places in civil and religious life. In 1900 
Burke’s Peerage recognized William Seton, grandson of Mother 
Seton, as the head of the Seton family of Parbroath, senior cadets 
; of the Earls of Winton in Scotland. 

Elizabeth’s early education and training were almost entirely 
in the hands of her father. He was a man of great natural virtue 
and splendid intellectual gifts, keenly alive to the precious re- 
sponsibility of guiding the destiny of his gifted daughter. Her 
biographer, Doctor White, tells us that Elizabeth had an un- 
bounded attachment for her father, and “repaid his anxiety and 
kindness with the practice of every virtue that could gratify the 
paternal heart.”” We marvel at the ways of Divine Providence 
in choosing a Protestant professor of science to impart to the 
future Catholic foundress the first lessons of the spiritual life. 
From him she received her reverence for authority and her love 
for the afflicted. 

The young Elizabeth moved in the best society, and was the 
object of attentions that might easily have turned the head of a 
girl who gave less heed to every inspiration of divine grace. She 
was noted for her gentle kindness and her cheerfulness. A de- 
vout spirituality colored and restrained her social activities. 
With her sister-in-law, Rebecca Seton, she looked upon it as a 
privilege to minister to God’s poor and afflicted. These two 
young ladies became known in New York as the Protestant 
Sisters of Charity. This humanitarian work before her conversion 
presaged the life work that lay before her. Her dignity and ma- 
turity of judgment came, so contemporaries tell us, from contact 
with the cultured masculine intellect of her father. Her piety 
was unique. She had great devotion to the person of the Savi- 
our, and always wore in full view, says Father Code, a small cruci- 
fix in honor of His sufferings. She bowed her head reverently at 
the mention of the Holy Name, and every article of her clothing 
was marked with the name of Jesus. She regularly attended two 
or more Anglican services every Sunday that she might receive 
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more than one communion. This devotion to the mere figure 
that Anglicanism offered her led logically to an intense love of 
the Blessed Sacrament when she became a Catholic. Cardinal 
Hayes has styled Mother Seton “‘America’s lover of the Blessed 
Sacrament.”’ 

The horrors of war inflicted many cares and privations upon the 
young Elizabeth, member of a Tory family in New York during 
the war of independence. When at the age of 19 she was united 
in marriage to William Magee Seton, eldest son of a wealthy New 
York merchant, her economic future seemed secure. She and her 
husband lived in the then exclusive Battery section, and moved 
in New York’s best society. Five children, three daughters and 
two sons, blessed their marriage. Dark clouds loomed on the 
horizon. Foreign wars wrecked the lucrative business of her 
husband. Her beloved father died, and William Seton, victim 
of financial reverses, rapidly declined in health. Physicians ad- 
vised a sea voyage. His friends, the Filicchis of Leghorn and 
Pisa, offered the hospitality of sunny Italy. Elizabeth did not 
hesitate; she set out with her husband on the perilous journey in 
the hope of his regaining his health. A long detention in the 
quarantine hospital at Leghorn had a bad effect upon the invalid. 
Released from quarantine after six weeks, William Seton 
failed rapidly and died in Pisa on December 27, 1803. 

The Filicchis, exemplary Catholics, consoled the young widow 
in her bereavement. They ministered to her every want, and as- 
suaged her grief with the doctrines of the Catholic Faith. Her 
sojourn in Italy was the occasion of a great loss, but she received 
while there a gift in the joy of whose secure possession every hu- 
man affliction is but light and momentary. To her the solace of 
the Faith came as a soothing balm in her affliction. She found 
the liturgy of the Church filled with a majestic charm. At the 
tombs of the martyrs she prayed for their courage and fortitude. 
The devout attitude of the faithful when Our Lord was carried as 
Viaticum through the streets impressed and edified her. She be- 
gan to pray for light to walk in the right way. 

“If I am right, Thy grace impart still in the right to stay. 


If I am wrong, Oh, teach my heart to find the better way.” 
(Prayer of Mrs. Seton) 
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Mrs. Seton carried home from Europe the gift of the Faith, but 
it was some time after her return that she made final acceptance 
of the gift. Reduced almost to penury, she found her relatives 
willing to assist her and her children only on condition that she 
remain in the Episcopal communion. The crisis was a trying or- 
deal of which she wrote: “It will end by destroying my life if pro- 
tracted much longer.’’ In deference to her Anglican spiritual 
directors, she thought of deferring her conversion, perhaps to her 
deathbed, but fortunately her zealous Italian friend, Antonio 
Filicchi, visited her about this time. He put an end to all doubt. 
He brought her struggle to the attention of Bishop Carroll. A 
sympathetic but forceful letter from this beloved prelate in- 
spired her to take the most momentous step of her life. On 
March 14, 1805, Fr. Matthew O’Brien, pastor of St. Peter’s, re- 
ceived her into the Church. She considered this the greatest 
grace that she had ever received. Years later she replied to a 
direct question about the greatest favor she had received from 
God: ‘‘My having been led to the Catholic Church.”’ 

St. Peter’s Church became to her a shrine of hallowed memo- 
ries. There, after her profession of faith, she made her first con- 
fession, received her first Holy Communion, and the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Recently, in 1930, her daughters commemo- 
rated these events by the erection of a Mother Seton tablet in this 
downtown New York church. 

With but few exceptions her relatives now deserted her. The 
way of the convert is proverbially hard. A few devoted Catho- 
lics came to her support. Notable among them was Antonio 
Filicchi, who gave her a sum of money as aloan. With this help 
she opened a school in New York City, but anti-Catholic bigotry 
made it impossible to carry on. She prayed constantly. “I 
pray so much that when I awake my mind seems meanwhile to 
have been praying.’’ She had planned to seek employment in 
Canada when her interview with Fr. DuBourg determined her 
career as a religious founder. 

Events moved quickly, and in less than two years we find 
Mother Seton established as Superior in the permanent Emmits- 
burg home of her new institute. She had sent her two sons to 
Georgetown, but she now placed them under the fathers of 
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Mount St. Mary’s. Her three daughters came with her to Em- 
mitsburg. Annina, the oldest, died there in 1812 shortly after 
her profession as a Sister of Charity. Rebecca, the youngest, 
followed her in death two years later; she had just entered the 
novitiate at Emmitsburg. Catherine, the third daughter, the 
only child present at the deathbed of Mother Seton, became a 
Sister of Mercy, survived her two brothers many years, and died 
as Mother Catherine Seton in New York City (1891). 

During the few years now alloted her by Divine Providence, 
Mother Seton labored indefatigably for the institute she had 
founded. In 1810 Bishop Flaget journeyed to France to obtain 
for her community the rule of St. Vincent de Paul and to bring 
back three French Sisters under whose direction her community 
might spend a period of religious training. Napoleon forbade 
the Sisters to leave France, but on July 19, 1813, Mother Seton 
and eighteen Sisters made their vows under the new rule, dedicat- 
ing their work to the great apostle of charity on his feast day. In 
1850, the Sisters of Emmitsburg united with the world-wide 
Community of Sisters of Charity, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul,an organization which now numbers almost 50,000 Religious. 

The Superior neglected nothing that might contribute to the re- 
ligious formation of her daughters. She wrote manuals of piety 
for the novices, and gave the example of deep study of Holy 
Scripture to her professed Sisters. She is the author of a Life of 
St. Ignatius, and she found time to translate numerous French 
works on spiritual subjects. The Bible and the “Imitation of 
Christ”’ were her favorite books. From these sources she drew 
the wisdom that marked her administration. In the words of 
the Church’s prayer for her canonization, her “‘solid piety . . . flowed 
from her intimate knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures.”’ 

Mother Seton knew very little of formal pedagogy, but her 
native gifts as a teacher were sharpened by years of experience in 
humanitarian work and by her love for the little ones of Christ. 
She trained her Sisters in a normal school, and gave them a course 
in observation and practice teaching in a model school at Emmits- 
burg. In 1818 Mother Seton opened a free school in Philadel- 
phia—a forward step in Catholic education. It may be an ex- 
aggeration to call this the beginning of the parochial school sys- 
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tem in the United States, but she is justly given the title of pa- 
troness of this system of schools. Her institute was an instru- 
ment in the hands of Divine Providence to effect the beginnings 
of Catholic education in many of the early American dioceses. 
To-day the system of schools in charge of her community includes 
six colleges, 100 high schools and academies, more than 1000 par- 
ish elementary schools, and 36 orphanages that supply elemen- 
tary and secondary education for their charges. These institu- 
tions of charity and of learning are supplied with 10,000 teachers 
from the religious family of Mother Seton. Her intense love for 
the poor and afflicted gave the motive for the establishment of the 
first Catholic hospital in this country. To-day the American 
Sisters of Charity conduct 150 hospitals and sanitariums. 

We may aptly compare Mother Seton to the great St. Cather- 
ine of Siena as an adviser of the prelates of the Church. Many 
American bishops in those pioneer days consulted her regarding 
their problems. She gave them of her wisdom and of her re- 
sources. No narrowness or group-pride stood in the way of her 
work. She had high esteem for other religious communities and 
their work. She sent subjects to the Carmelite Nuns of Port To- 
bacco. Her daughter Catherine, as already noted, became a 
member of the Order of Mercy. The Jesuits of Georgetown and 
the Sulpicians of Baltimore held Mother Seton in high veneration. 
Her religious contemporaries generally looked upon her as the 
greatest single influence for good in all America. 

The tremendous import of her work is the more worthy of note 
because of the short term of years she labored in the vineyard of 
the Lord. She spent only eleven years as a Sister of Charity. 
Arduous work and many afflictions impaired her health, and she 
died at the early age of forty-six on January 4, 1821. 

The present generation has espoused the cause of her canoni- 
zation. In 1907 Cardinal Gibbons appointed the beloved Father 
Dyer, S.S., President of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, to con- 
duct the inquiry regarding Mother Seton’s heroic sanctity. 
Bishop Simon Gabriel Brute, first Bishop of Vincennes, Indiana, 
for many years the confessor of Mother Seton, ordered her 
Sisters to preserve even the least of her writings. Bishop Brute 
called her ‘‘one of those truly chosen souls who, if placed in cir- 
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cumstances similar to those of St. Teresa or St. Frances de Chan- 
tal, would be equally remarkable in the scale of sanctity.”’ The 
American Sulpicians have taken a lively interest in the cause of 
her canonization. In 1930 the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumne presented a petition for her canonization to 
the Holy Father. The petition bore more than 150,000 signa- 
tures. In November, 1930, the American Hierarchy unanimously 
voted its approval of the Cause of Mother Seton, and expressed 
its desire to see her raised to the honors of the altar. To-day in 
America her devotees are conducting a Crusade of Prayer for the 
same intention. 

In summarizing the work of Mother Seton we quote the peti- 
tion of the I.F.C.A.: ‘‘In the field of education she is an outstand- 
ing figure; in the history of charitable endeavors perhaps 
no other single person is in greater honor or of more im- 
portance. Indeed, she inaugurated practically every work of 
Catholic social welfare in the United States. Because she opened 
the first free school for the children of the people, she has been 
given the title of patroness of the parochial school system in the 
United States; because she sent Sisters to take charge of the first 
Catholic orphanage in the country, her place among the homeless 
little ones of Christ is in sweet security; and because her Daugh- 
ters opened the first Catholic hospital in the United States, her 
memory is venerated wherever sickness and suffering receive 
ministration.” 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Religious as Teachers 


One of the most familiar sights both in village and town is that of our 
teaching nuns. As for colleges of every grade run by religious men, 
whether priests or brothers, their number is exceedingly high. So it 
seems an idle question to ask whether Religious can be educationalists. 
Vet, it is a question that is frequently asked and answered in the nega- 
tive, and this on various grounds. The life of a Religious is an existence 
lived apart from the world, particularly in the older or the enclosed 
Orders. The life of a monk or a nun, it is alleged, has lost all color and 
fullness, strength and buoyancy. As persons vowed to celibacy, Re- 
ligious, it is asserted, may be indeed qualified to train exceptional souls, 
but they cannot have much sympathy with or understanding of the 
struggles and aspirations of ordinary adolescent men and women. More- 
over, in view of the fact that they form part of a very specialized organi- 
zation, they are hardly equipped to train those whose life is to be spent 
in the storm and stress of the world. The religious life is said to crush 
out all originality and to reduce all thinking to a uniformly dead level. 
Owing to their Rules, which were often drawn up in ages vastly different 
from the needs, aspirations and ideals of our time, Religious must needs 
be out of touch and sympathy with the modern world. These are some 
of the objections, stated as briefly as possible. It is not impossible that 
there is a substratum of truth in these allegations, but it cannot be de- 
nied that they are based on a superficial view of the whole subject. 

In their réle as educationalists, religious men and women stand in the 
full light of history—the history of more than fourteen centuries. There 
practically never was a time when the monasteries were not also schools. 
“Tf the full story of the achievement of the Orders in the sphere of educa- 
tion were told, it would represent a considerable part of the story of 
education in the Western World.” 

If the medieval teaching monks or friars had done no more than carry 
out their duties conscientiously and with such mastery of their subjects 
as was at all attainable in their day, they would have done excellent 
work; but by their lives they also exercised an enormous personal in- 
fluence on those they taught. Now, education is not mere stuffing the 
mind with facts or statements; it is also—in fact, its supreme aim should 
be— the building up of character. Religious education created a men- 
tality in which the true values came first; that is, religious truths were 
the center of all learning, though not so as to bias the mind or to blind 
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it to all that is true and good and beautiful in a world which should not 
be looked upon as utterly “‘secular,’’ seeing that God made it and that 
every creature is inherently noble inasmuch as it is the externalization, 
so to speak, or the materialization of an aspect of an infinite Archetype. 
The men who built the great Gothic cathedrals were undoubtedly edu- 
cated in some religious or clerical school—there were none other at the 
time; and no one will say that the universities of the thirteenth and 
subsequent centuries, in which religious men lectured, were not the most 
wonderful intellectual power stations that the world has ever seen. 

It was reserved to the sixteenth century to witness a truly stupendous 
activity in the field of education. One Order after another rose then, 
both of men and women, whose members devoted the whole of their lives 
both to elementary and higher education. The fact that a man or woman 
foregoes the ordinary joys of home and family life and deliberately makes 
a lifelong sacrifice of much that other men deem indispensable, does not 
fit them less, it fits them more, for the work of education. Many lay 
teachers are often enthusiasts, and the immense majority perform their 
duties conscientiously. But it is not to disparage them when we say 
that, after all, teaching is their means of earning a livelihood. The 
Religious also draws a salary—if he or she can get one—for monks and 
nuns are not fed directly from heaven. But for them teaching is part 
of a higher life—part, that is, of their service of God—so that there can 
be little doubt that, to put it no higher, they are well able to stand com- 
parison with any other set of educationalists. That they are quite up 
to the most exacting standards is proved by the most eloquent of all 
arguments, that of facts. Thus to-day, in the United States for instance, 
Religious educate the majority of our Catholic boys and girls, and the im- 
mense number of higher schools of every description in which they pre- 
pare young people for the University—and for life—are universally 
acknowledged to be not one whit inferior to secular scholastic establish- 
ments. If official recognition of our educational work is gratifying 
and encouraging, the hatred shown in certain countries for religious 
schools, the obstacles put in their way, nay their suppression by brute 
force, constitute in reality a no less telling homage to their worth (cfr. 
an article on this subject by Fr. J. Schroteler, S.J., in the April issue of 
Stimmen der Zeit). 


Intellectualism of Religion 


The Kingdom of Christ is not ‘‘of this world,’’ but we who by faith 
and baptism belong to it are very much im the world, though we may not 
be of it. We are, therefore, always in danger of inhaling the microbes 
that float in the spiritual atmosphere we breathe. Ever since the Re- 
formation, when a living authority as the basis of religion was done away 
with, emotion or experience has been made the test of the objectivity of 
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religion, when religion is not, as a matter of fact, reduced to mere emo- 
tion. Luther declared that reason was the most dangerous thing in the 
world, and one that only led into falsehood and error. Modernism is 
the fine flower and ultimate fruit of this subjectivism, for Modernism 
reduces religion to a purely subjective experience. The “‘philosophy”’ of 
Nazism, as propounded by the egregious Rosenberg, traces religion back 
to “blood and soil.’”’ As the Jewish race produced the Jewish religion, 
so did the Nordic race produce the German Weltanschauung which looks 
on “honor” as the supreme value; another ‘‘philosopher’’ of the party 
bluntly declares that the idea of God is an empty conceit of ‘‘intellec- 
tualism.’’ According to him religion is not based on intellect but on 
biological factors; that is, it belongs to the rankly material order of 
things. But the Catholic religion—true religion that is—is a rational 
thing. Our faith belongs to the intellectual order; it is an act elicited 
by the intellect, prompted and impelled by the will; the motives which 
prompt the intellect are not blind impulse, but are, on the contrary, 
demonstrable and rational facts and considerations. Kant is the evil 
genius of modern philosophy. According to him reason cannot rise to 
the notion of God’s existence. If man believes in God, it is because 
His existence is a postulate of the will, the feeling. Catholicism ensures 
the dignity of the human intellect. Even its mysteries are not against 
reason; they are above it, but the motives for which we give credence 
to them must be within its grasp, or else our faith would not be a reason- 
able act—“‘rationabile obsequium vestrum!’’ So far from making the act 
of faith a vague experience, the result of emotion, a mere coercion by the 
will, Catholic theology makes of it essentially an intellectual act. Thus, 
the Catholic Church not only saves the souls of men but it also safe- 
guards the dignity of their intellects. Even Spengler had the intuition 
to see that Catholic dogmatic theology is ‘‘one of the few branches of 
knowledge which have preserved their unity, elegance, cogency of reason- 
ing and deduction.’’ Catholic morality, no less than Catholic belief, 
rests on an intellectual basis, inasmuch as the obligations of the moral 
law, in so far as they are not perceived by the natural reason, are founded 
on faith and revelation. There is real danger lest Catholics should 
yield, at least partially, to the prevailing fashion. Many of us have 
perhaps heard or read of “‘religious experience,’ “religious feeling,”’ 
etc., even in Catholic circles. There is such a thing as emotion born of 
religious faith and conviction, but it is always a byproduct, not a founda- 
tion on which to build the edifice of our supernatural prospects and 
certainties (Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift, No. 2). 


Psychotherapy and the Pastoral Ministry 


The same number of that excellent Review brings another excellent 
article on “Psychotherapy and the Pastoral Ministry.’’ In our days 
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“truths have become diminished among the children of men.”” A formid- 
able struggle is engaged between the worship of the Eternal God and 
that of noisy but puny, transient, mortal men. The heart of man— 
that is, human nature—is not content with what a material world offers. 
Bodily training plays an enormous réle in modern life, while the culture 
of the soul is sadly neglected. But since, after all, man is not merely a 
bundle of muscles and sinews, and since ever-growing numbers ‘‘have 
no use,” as they say, for religion, psychology, psychoanalysis and 
kindred ‘‘sciences’”’ flourish greatly. But precisely the most eminent 
physicians and nerve specialists do not hesitate to acknowledge the need 
of religion. In 1932, Dr. Jung of Ziirich, a leading psychotherapist, spoke 
as follows before an assembly of Lutheran pastors: “It seems to me 
that, as religion diminishes, nervous diseases notably increase. For most 
of my patients who have passed middle age, there is not one whose 
real problem is not one of religious outlook; in the last resort every one 
of them suffers because he has lost that which a living religion has at all 
times given to its followers, and not one is really cured unless he recovers 
his religious outlook.” The same authority on nervous diseases also 
says that “all healthy ages had the institution of an instructive faith; 
its absence is a sign of degeneracy” (Jung, ‘‘Wirklichkeit der Seele,” 
Rascher, Ziirich). As for psychoanalysis, this is what Paneth says: 
“Confession is the oldest analysis and the healthiest. The purely secular 
psychoanalysis lacks the completing work of the Church which raises 
the repentant sinner and builds him up” (Paneth, “‘Die Seele ohne Kom- 
pass,” 1935). 


Social Justice 


Another short paper deals with ‘‘Social Justice.” The only true cor- 
rective to the destructive force of Communism is that the workers, and 
generally those less favored by nature, should receive not merely charity 
but justice. Very few people would presume to assert that the social 
system of the modern world is built upon justice. In this connection the 
Lettres de Rome sur l'athéisme moderne, in a recent number, has pointed 
out certain mistakes to be avoided in our fight with Communism. We 
sometimes speak of Bolshevism where there is none. The paper quotes 
the action of not a few French Catholics who, some months ago, simply 
described as ‘‘revolutionary”’ certain of the demands of the workers of 
France, though these were perfectly in accordance with the Papal En- 
cyclicals on labor and its just claims. 


Brevities 


Two papers in the Civilta Cattolica of April 17 deserve particular at- 
tention. One describes the tremendous opposition, as regards social 
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questions, between Rome and Moscow, as evidenced by the Encyclical 
‘“‘Divini Redemptoris’’; the other examines the remote causes of Spanish 
Communism. 

Revue Biblique (January issue) brings the concluding part of P. Vin- 
cent’s detailed account of the latest examination of the vener- 
able basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem. The article is 
copiously illustrated. Another article deals with the Decrees of Cyrus 
and Darius for the rebuilding of the Temple (cfr. I Esdras, i. sqq.). 
The learned writer not only proves the authenticity of the letters, but 
adduces other evidence of a similar kind to show that restoration of 
religion was one of the outstanding features of the policy of those kings. 

Documentation Catholique of April 3 provides some striking information 
on the finances of the French Communist party. It appears certain that 
the contributions of the members do not cover the expenditure of the 
party. Yet, the end of the financial year shows a considerable surplus. J. 
Doriot, Mayor of St. Denis since 1931, founder of the “Parti populaire 
francais,” after a period of ardent communism was expelled from the 
party in 1934. Writing in July of last year he gives details of the sums 
paid to the editors of certain Communist newspapers. In two years the 
sum of 229,800 francs was paid to a group of seven papers. This does 
not include L’Humanité, etc., and the millions of tracts and pamphlets, 
posters, advertisements, etc. ‘“Who pays?” Doriot asks. His answer is 
unhesitating: ‘‘Moscow!’’ He ought to know. He spent over a year 
in U.R.S.S. (1921), when he became one of Trotsky’s intimates. He 
claims that between 1920 and 1937 the sums paid by Russia to the French 
Communist party amount to 200-250 million francs. The writer in 
Documentation declares that it is from the chest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the Communist Internationale draws the millions it needs 
for its world propaganda. He adds that, whereas in Paraguay the 
communists have been declared to be ‘‘traitors to their country,” and 
Argentina, Germany and Italy have suppressed them, in France the 
Secretary of the Communist party is also Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies! 

Documentation Catholique of April 10-17 gives the text of the last three 
Encyclicals, namely, the one addressed to the German Catholics, to 
those of Mexico, and that on Atheist Communism, together with notes 
and comments by the press of the world. 

Excellent devotional articles are found in the Easter number of 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique, and in the April number of La Vie 
Spirituelle. 

Gregoranium, I, has a learned well-documented paper on the threefold 
aspect of the Church as Sponsa, Virgo, Mater, and a curious collection 
of hitherto unpublished letters written to Lamennais by some of his 
Italian friends. 
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In Verbum Domini, A. Skrinjar’s study of the text, ““Fui mortuus et 
ecce sum vivens, etc.’’ (Apoc., i. 18), besides throwing light on a famous 
passage would provide matter for two or three excellent sermons. 
Lastly I should like to draw attention to an excellent and careful study 
of the so-called safe period according to Knaus in the April number of 
the Clergy Review. The article rightly insists on the need of very great 
caution in this matter. 























Answers to Questions* 


Advisability of Speaking Publicly of Rhythm or Sterile 
Period or Any Other Natural Way for Prevention of 
Pregnancy 


Question: Since the time when Catholic papers and magazines and 
Catholic public speakers have advocated the natural way of avoiding 
pregnancy for married people who because of illness, poverty, etc., 
cannot raise children, the advocates of artificial birth control have been 
chiding the Catholic Church for hypocrisy saying that the Church has 
come around to the same ideas as they have, only in another form. 
Apart from that consideration, is it in harmony with the ideals of 
Christian marriage to speak of any kind of birth control? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Here in the United States the tendency, as far as we 
have been able to observe, seems to be against giving much 
publicity to the natural way of birth control. That seems to be in 
harmony with the teaching of the Holy See. Some sort of natural 
birth control is nothing new, for all our manuals of moral theology 
speak of it. What is new is the system or rather a better knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the woman as to her fecundity at cer- 
tain times of each month. If the new system is true, the old one 
was a mistaken notion of woman physiology. However, in the 
principle that concerns us both systems are alike. The question 
was whether married persons did act in harmony with the law of 
God by abstaining from sexual intercourse during the time when 
conception ordinarily followed sexual intercourse, and making use 
of the marriage rights during those days when conception was not 
likely to happen. Concerning this question the Holy See was 
asked whether a confessor could lawfully advise married persons 
indulging in onanism to refrain from the marital relations at the 
time when conception was likely to follow such intercourse, and 
to have them on those days when conception was not likely to hap- 
pen. The Sacred Penitentiary answered: ‘‘Married people who 
make use of the marriage at that time only when there is little or 
no chance for conception are not to be disquieted by the confessor. 


* During Fr. Woywod’s three months’ absence in Europe, kindly address com- 
munications to him % THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 
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The confessor may advise this method if he cannot in any other 
way persuade the penitent to stop onanism.’’ But it added: 
caute tamen insinuare. Even in private instruction the Holy See 
advises caution. Moreover, the fact that the confessor should not 
advise the natural birth control system except to those whom he 
has unsuccessfully endeavored to dissuade from onanistic sexual 
intercourse, goes to show that the Holy See did not want to en- 
courage the teaching of that system (Sacred Penitentiary, June 
16, 1880; Noldin-Schmitt, ‘“Theologia Moralis,’’ I, Appendix de 
Sexto Prxcepto, n.75). 

In view of what we have said, it is surprising to find that in 
Holland the Society of Roman Catholic Doctors in their conven- 
tion in 1935 decided to publish through the Catholic press of their 
country a detailed statement concerning the temporary absten- 
tion from marital relations and the use of sexual intercourse dur- 
ing those days of each month when the wife is supposed to be 
sterile. They discuss the Catholic moral aspect of the question, 
and they advise the priest who thinks that persons are justified 
for reason of health or poverty in making use of the method to re- 
fer them to a conscientious Catholic physician (Theologisch-prak- 
tische Quartalschrift, 1936, pp. 153-156). 

Great Christian virtue is required and high ideals on the part of 
both husband and wife if they are to lead a life pleasing to God in 
all circumstances of their wedded life. Not only does poverty 
and the consequent inability of bringing into the world and rais- 
ing many children impose on them great sacrifices in restraining 
the natural desire for sexual intercourse; but moreover ill-health, 
certain stages of pregnancy, and the period of recuperation after 
childbirth force them to forego the pleasures and consolations in- 
tended by nature for married life. There is in the Christian re- 
ligion a way to sanctify and spiritualize all human sufferings and 
hardships. Just as one can make a great and pleasing sacrifice to 
God of the ills and pains of this life which are unavoidable, so can 
married people offer their more or less enforced necessity of ab- 
staining from the pleasures of married life as a sacrifice to God. 
There is given by God a compensation for every sacrifice that is 
made in His honor, and in married life it will consist in a deeper 
and more spiritual love and affection for each other, a bond that 
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is far superior to the ties of human love, a bond more enduring 
than that of flesh and blood. The hallowed prototype of such a 
union was the marriage between our Blessed Mother and St. 
Joseph, and it has found its imitators not only in the ranks of the 
poor and lowly but in the exalted station of Catholic kings and 
queens. Yes, there are higher ideals than even the truest and 
most perfect human love. In this present age which is sick with 
a feverish craving for sensual pleasure we hardly dare to recom- 
mend the stern virtues of self-denial and self-control in lawful 
things for the love of God. Yet, the teaching of Jesus cannot 
change, no matter whether it is popular with men or distasteful. 
He said: ‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me’’ (Luke, ix. 23). 


One of the Don’ts in Hearing Confessions 


Question: In a recent priests’ conference on the duties of the con- 
fessor there was not enough said, it seems to me, on the duty he has to 
admonish and correct the penitents. Should the priest be severe rather 
than lenient with those who have not appreciated God’s grace and have 
flippantly broken God’s law in many ways? Will not a stern word 
coming from zeal and faith arouse the superficial man or woman and 
make them think? 

CONFESSOR. 


Answer: Our correspondent has in mind the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy: ‘“‘Preach the word: be instant in season and out of 
season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine’”’ 
(II Tim., iv. 2). He does not say to do all at all times and to 
everyone, but to do one or the other as is best for the soul with 
whom one isdealing. Impatient and unkindly scolding in the con- 
fessional may be breaking the last tiny thread that holds a soul to 
God and His Church. The priest must not underestimate the 
sacrifice that a person makes in coming to confession. If human 
nature is very much averse to looking at its own sins and faults, 
and would much rather forget them than bring them to mind, it is 
all the more distasteful to admit one’s wrongdoings to anyone 
else. Yet, that is part of the penance that God requires of us for 
our sins, a humble and contrite admission of our sins before a re- 
presentative of His Church. Human self-love feels this humilia- 
tion more than any other hardship that one might demand of it. 
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It is necessary for the priest to remember the very great effort 
many persons have to make to get themselves to go to confession. 
The confessor is certainly bound by the law of God not to pro- 
nounce pardon in the name of God whose delegate he is, unless he 
judges with a fair certainty that the person is properly disposed in 
heart and soul to receive the divine pardon. 

Moralists and ascetical writers draw attention to the fact that 
Jesus pronounced full and complete pardon on the prodigal son, 
on Magdalen, on the woman apprehended in adultery, but the 
lesson some seek to draw for the confessor is not altogether to the 
point. Jesus because of His divine nature knew infallibly the 
disposition of the mind of sinners and had full knowledge of all 
they had done, but the confessor has no such knowledge. The 
priest can know the disposition of a person’s soul to some extent 
by the signs that we have in language, facial expressions, gestures, 
etc.; but none of these gives us absolute assurance of the actual 
state of mind of a person before us, and experience teaches that 
that one can be deceived to such an extent that one is tempted 
to lose faith in human nature. 

Because the priest cannot with infallible certainty know the 
true disposition of the soul of the penitent, he has of necessity to 
rely on the more or less sure signs of a good disposition. Ordi- 
narily the confessor must take for granted that his penitents come 
to confession in the right spirit. Presumably there is no reason 
why they should come to deceive the confessor, nor may the 
priest entertain from the start any suspicion concerning the peni- 
tent’s sincerity. If, however, in the course of the confession the 
penitent gives the confessor reason to suspect his sincerity, he 
must try with kindness and patience to dispose him properly. 
Severity, scolding, or anything else that irritates usually does 
more harm than good. One may and sometimes must draw the 
attention of the penitent to the fact that, unless he is sincere about 
what is required for gaining the divine pardon, he will only in- 
crease his guilt before God. 


Moral Aspect of the Use of Alcohol and Tobacco 


Question: Priests engaged in parish work frequently see the terrible 
havoc wrought by excesses in the use of alcohol and tobacco. In warn- 
ing people, especially adolescents, against these abuses, is it best to 
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endeavor to get them to abstain totally or to advise moderate use? Is 
there a moral aspect to the use of alcohol and tobacco as such? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: We are not chemists, and do not know what are the 
various ingredients that go to make up alcoholic beverages, and 
what mother earth puts into the tobacco. Since neither the one 
nor the other is necessary for human life and human happiness, 
and the danger of abusing them or doing grave harm to oneself 
and others is always threatening, it would be best if one had never 
acquired the taste of either and developed a liking for them. One 
would not miss what one has never got to like. There are many 
delicacies in food and drink and other things which the wealthy 
crave for and have the means to procure, but which do not bother 
us ordinary mortals, nor do we feel sad for the lack of them. 

What is the truth about the physical and mental harm that 
alcohol and tobacco do to human beings? Like all good philoso- 
phers, we should distinguish between use and abuse, between 
moderation and excess. The writer remembers that the amount 
of drinking water consumed when he was a student in the prepara- 
tory seminary was controlled, though there was plenty of it in 
the old well. It was supposed to be harmful to drink water to 
one’s heart’s content. 

There are those who absolutely condemn the use of both alcohol 
and tobacco, no matter how moderate the use may be. That is 
quite unreasonable when one considers that the use of both has 
existed for so long a time, and many great and revered men in 
history have made use of both or either without being conscious 
of doing wrong. It is rather presumptuous for men of our day to 
sit in judgment and absolutely condemn what great men did not 
only not condemn but approved bytheir actions. Besides, if the use 
of those things were altogether morally wrong, it is not likely that 
the only divinely appointed teacher who is to judge between things 
moral or immoral would have stood by indifferently all the many 
years while these things have been used by a vast number of 
people. It is fairly certain that drinking to an extent that makes 
a person giddy and robs him of the power of full self-control and 
dignified deportment is responsible for a great deal of sins of un- 
chastity and of venereal diseases (cfr. Kirsch, ‘“‘Sex Education 
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and Training in Chastity,” p. 354). Quite naturally so, because 
the conscience is blunted and the passions are aroused through im- 
moderate drinking of alcoholic beverages. That is why all our 
moral theologies have stressed the obligation of total abstinence 
for individuals who have learned from experience that they can- 
not drink moderately. 

The use of tobacco is condemned in very much the same way as 
the use of alcohol by people who are of the opinion that its use in 
any quantity is morally wrong. There are some Catholic writers 
who share that opinion. We notice the terrific condemnation of the 
use of tobacco by Father C. Van der Donckt in his ‘‘Christian 
Motherhood and Education” (Frederick Pustet Co., New York 
City, 1926). He writes: ‘“Among the bad habits against which 
mothers are urged to warn their children is the very prevalent 
wasteful and expensive one of the use of tobacco. Through the 
blood, smoking conveys to the body nineteen poisons, three of 
which, prussic acid, carbon monoxide and pyridine, are deadly in 
very small doses. Therefore, as many doctors say: ‘Every 
package of cigarettes should bear the skull and crossbones, like 
Rough on Rats, etc.’..._ One Virginia cigarette distils as much fur- 
furol as there is in two ounces of whisky.... Tobacco contains one- 
sixth of one per cent of formaldehyde. As tobacco smoke dwarfs 
and sickens plants, it works havoc on human beings, especially 
children.... More money is spent in the United States for tobacco 
and intoxicating drinks than for bread and education combined”’ 
(pp. 175-176). 

Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., and Eunice B. Armstrong, A.M., 
write concerning tobacco: “If girls are often foolish about their 
clothing, boys are even more foolish about tobacco. Why any 
boy who wants to develop strength of mind, muscle, and nerve, 
and who is trying to keep himself in best condition, will run the 
risk of spoiling all his efforts by the use of tobacco before his 
growth, is hard to understand” (quoted in ‘‘Medical Essays’ by 
Medicus, p. 79). 

Concerning the use of alcohol and its consequences on moral- 
ity, Dr. Prince A. Morrow says in his ‘“‘Health and the Hygiene 
of Sex’’: ‘“‘The use of alcohol is perhaps the most powerful in- 
citation to sexual debauch. It stimulates desire, while by its be- 
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numbing effect upon self-control it dulls the moral sense, weakens 
the will, and thus diminishes the capacity of resistance to sex 
temptations. A large proportion of young men owe their initial 
debauch to alcohol. Forel’s statistics show that 76.4 per cent. 
of venereal contaminations were effected under the influence of 
alcohol, and that the greatest number of such contaminations 
occurred in persons below twenty-five years of age’’ (quoted in 
‘‘Medical Essays’’ by Medicus, p. 170). Medicus himself writes 
(p. 676): ‘Pure whiskey or brandy has its lawful uses in medicine 
and in social life. The evil lies in the abuse. I have seen good 
effects of whiskey administered as a cardiac stimulant and in 
cases of dysmenorrhea. ‘The one fact that hits at the legislation 
(on alcohol at the time of prohibition) is the fundamental physio- 
logical law, as demonstrated by physiological chemistry, that 
alcohol is a normal constituent of the brain tissue. When this 
supply runs low, there is a natural demand for alcohol as such’ 
(Dr. Charles Alfred Lee Reed, University of Cincinnati professor 
emeritus of gynecology and onetime, 1900-1901, President of the 
American Medical Association).’’ 

Rev. Dr. Moore, O.S.B., writes in his “Principles of Ethics’: 
“In regard to alcohol it is perfectly clear from reason and the 
general concept of temperance that it is lawful for one to indulge 
in alcoholic beverages if he does so with such moderation that he 
avoids all evil consequences..... It was found that the power of 
a man to do great muscular work is decreased if he takes day 
after day thirty-five grams of alcohol. As much as fifteen grams 
of alcohol impairs one’s skill in sticking needles through small 
holes. There are wide individual differences, but the scientific 
work indicates that alcohol is not a mental nor a muscular stimu- 
lant and even quite moderate doses may well impair one’s effi- 
ciency. All this indicates that one who in this matter would 
avoid all excess will steer well over to the side of total abstinence 
and indulge in alcohol, if at all, only occasionally and then with 
great moderation.”’ 

Concerning tobacco the same Reverend author writes (p. 65): 
“As regards smoking, it is rather surprising that so many look 
upon it as in itself sinful.... One is not obliged to forego the 
pleasures of life, unless they are in some manner associated with 
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that which is deleterious. Tobacco leads to no immediate im- 
pairment of reason as does alcohol. In fact, the same tests that 
show alcohol to be a mental and muscular depressant indicate no 
acute effects whatever from the ordinary use of tobacco.... It 
seems that nicotine stimulates the adrenal glands and ultimately 
has a deleterious effect on the arterial system leading to local 
areas of degeneration.... In deciding about indulgence or non- 
indulgence in alcohol and tobacco or in setting a limit to the ex- 
tent of one’s indulgence, both temperance and prudence must 
come into play.... Often one needs fortitude as well to stand 
up against the mockery of those who cannot see the good of 
reason.” 


STANISLAUS Woyrwobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for Sundaps and Feasts 
Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Government of the Church 


By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“IT make known unto you, brethren, the Gospel’’ (I Cor., xv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church, being a visible society, needs a visible government. 
The head of this government is the Pope. 
(2) On account of the great numbers of the faithful he needs helpers. 
These helpers are: 
(a) the Cardinals; 
(b) the Roman Court, consisting of: 
(i) the twelve Sacred Congregations; 
(ii) the three Tribunals; 
{c) the General Councils. 
(3) All these various activities are but ramifications of the central 
power. The Pope is everything. 


We have seen that the Church is a visible society. The Church militant 
concerns living men. It makes known to them the Gospel, as did St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, as noted in to-day’s Epistle. Men are the 
ministers of the Gospel. It was so from the beginning, when Christ 
established His Church on earth and placed at the head of it St. Peter. 
To him was committed the supreme government of the Church. 


A Visible Society Needs a Government 


A visible society needs a government. We can imagine, for instance, 
what our country would be without a system of government; what it 
would be if every man were allowed to do as he pleased. Of course, 
there would be nothing but anarchy. So it is that we have a central 
government at Washington, with ramifications all over the land. We 
have our executive, legislative and judicial departments. So, in every 
state, every city and town we have necessary government. It is the 
A BC of human life. No one would question its necessity. The strange 
thing is that there are some people who are ardent supporters of govern- 
ment, yet who deny it to the Church, and maintain that every man is 
his own master in the spiritual kingdom. 

The Church had a government in the beginning. It was necessary even 
then, when there was but a handful of Christians. How much more 
necessary is it now when the Catholic Church numbers ever three hun- 
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dred million people, besides the many hundreds of millions who do not 
belong to the body of the Church, yet to whom it has a divine mission 
to preach the Gospel! The Pope is the White Shepherd, not only of the 
sheep within the fold but also of the wandering sheep who are outside 
the fold. 

The Church is the biggest organization in the world. Even our own 
great country is small compared with a government that reaches out all 
over the world. It is not wonderful, then, that the government of the 
Church is in one sense so complicated, with countless details to be 
attended to, a machinery, so to speak, that is set up and ready to serve 
the lowliest and poorest individual. The government is, as we said, 
complicated yet essentially simple. 


It Is Simple to Draw the Lines of Church Government 


One can understand the United States method of government from a 
few paragraphs in the Constitution. It is not necessary to go into the 
details of every office, say, in the Post Office department. It is the same 
with the Church. It is simple to draw a diagram of the broad lines of 
church government. We need not go into minor details, though every 
detail would prove very interesting. 

To begin with we might say, first, last and always comes the Pope. 
To us Catholics he is the last word. What glorious names have been 
given to him! He is the Holy Father, or Pope, the “‘father’’ of all the 
faithful. He is the Supreme Pontiff. He is the Servant of the Servants 
of God. He is the Vicar of Christ. While all these are glorious titles, 
they are yet not merely honorific names. They all express a finality. 
He is the greatest of all men, because he is the successor of St. Peter, 
whom Christ made His Vicar, the Head of His Church. He is the un- 
dying Peter, yea, the undying Christ. Hence, Canon 218 says, and in 
these words is summed up everything about the Pope: ‘‘The Roman 
Pontiff, being the successor of St. Peter, possesses not only an honorary 
primacy, but supreme and full power of jurisdiction in the whole Church 
concerning matters of faith and morals as well as of discipline and govern- 
ment. This power is truly episcopal, ordinary, and immediate, extend- 
ing to each and every church no less than to each and every pastor, and 
to all the faithful, and is independent of every human authority.” 

These mighty words are the very essence of our Church Constitution. 
Every Catholic glories in them. Succinctly they could be put thus: 
The Pope takes God’s place on earth. Human governments have their 
legislative, judiciary and executive departments. But all these are em- 
bodied in the Pope, the Bishop of Rome. If we might put it in common 
language, the Pope is the whole thing. It is necessary to get that idea 
clear in order to understand simply the ramifications of church govern- 
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The faithful have always understood that. To be Pope was even from 
a human point of view the highest of achievements. It was even greater 
than to be an emperor. In the old days the emperors considered it an 
honor to hold the stirrup of the Pope’s horse. He is the first of all sov- 
ereigns. In Catholic countries his envoys always take precedence over 
all other diplomatic agents. He is a king apart, not a merely worldly 
king, but the earthly king who wields the sceptre of the King of Kings. 
He has no divided interests. He has the fullness of power. Thus, while 
the crozier of an ordinary bishop is crooked, the crozier of the Bishop of 
Rome is a straight cross or staff. There is no limiting bend to his power. 


The Pope’s Helpers, the Cardinals 


In the early days of the Church one can image St. Peter, Bishop of 
Rome, as doing everything himself pertaining to the government of the 
Church. He was sufficient in himself. But as time went on and the 
Church increased in numbers and spread out, it is easy to see that his 
task became heavier and heavier. The Pope then needed helpers. He 
could not do everything with his own hands. Here is one example. 
Centuries ago Pope Fabian (236-251) divided the regions into seven ec- 
clesiastical districts and placed over each department a deacon, whose 
work it was to look after the temporalities. As the faithful grew in 
numbers, so the number of these managing deacons was increased. 
There were in Rome at that time about fifty churches, each church 
with its own special clergy. Besides these, there were four chief churches 
around which all these other churches were grouped. All had their 
special clergy, called incardinated clergy, whose work it was to serve 
these churches and nowhere else. Hence the name Cardinal (from the 
word cardo, a hinge), meaning that these clergymen were incardinated, or 
attached as by a hinge to one special church. And as the Church of 
Rome was preéminent, its clergy ranked above all others. And finally, 
after the sixteenth century, the title of Cardinal was reserved to the 
Roman clergy of the titular churches; and if you add to these the seven 
suburban bishops to Rome, you have what is now called the College of 
Cardinals. So these Cardinals served as counsellors or advisers to the 
Pope. And finally the election of the Pope was left entirely in their hands, 
as it is to-day. The Cardinals might be called Senators. They form the 
Senate of the Roman Pontiff. The word Cardinal or hinge has a very 
prosy origin, but it is very important. Thus, Pope Eugenius IV said that 
the Cardinals are ‘“‘the hinges upon which the government of the whole 
Church turns.’”’ Sixtus V called them ‘‘the two eyes of the Pontiff.” 


The Sacred Congregations 


One has but to visit Vatican City, or even read about it, to visualize 
its magnitude. Here is the center of the Christian world. Here will be 
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heard the appeal of the lowliest subject, for the Pope is always the Father. 
But, needless to say, the Pope cannot attend to every detail. The 
marvel is that he does give his personal attention to so much detail. The 
matter of audiences alone, of meeting his subjects, is tremendous. The 
Pope’s life is the most laborious one on the earth. But again, he has to 
divide his work, to systematize it, just as in an ordinary parish the pastor 
assigns certain works to his assistants. So on a far greater scale the Pope 
must have his assistants. He must have his Papal Court, which is 
called the Roman Curia (or, in plain words, his household), all working 
with him and under him. This Curia includes all the Pope’s servants 
and assistants, all lawyers, notaries, agents, etc., men qualified and 
endorsed for certain church business; but chiefly it includes what are 
called the Sacred Congregations and the Tribunals. A glance at these 
departments—which we might roughly liken to our own United States 
Cabinet—and at the work they do for the Pope, gives some little idea 
of the ramifications of the Church. When you think, for instance, that 
every prayer, every bit of ritual, must have the approval of Rome, 
since it is the duty of the Pope to keep our faith free from error, you 
begin to appreciate the need of these Sacred Congregations. 

These Congregations are twelve in number, dealing with the spiritual- 
ities and temporalities of the Church. We have not time to deal with 
them all. Anyway, many of them do not concern personally the ordi- 
nary Catholic. But let us take a few in order to get an idea of the work 
that is done. We have, for example, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office. Its province, in a word, is to guard Christian doctrine, faith and 
morals. So it judges questions of heresy, investigates and condemns 
certain books dangerous to faith or morals. Then there is the Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments, which has to do with all that pertains to the 
Seven Sacraments, dispensations for marriage, etc. The Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith has jurisdiction over all missionary 
places. The Congregation of Rites watches over the proper observance 
of the sacred rites and ceremonies in the celebration of Mass, the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and has control over everything in con- 
nection with the Beatification and Canonization of Saints, and the cult 
of sacred relics. And soon. Now, all these Congregations act as true 
judges in their several domains, in the name and with the authority of 
the Pope. 

Besides these twelve Congregations there are three Tribunals—the 
Sacred Penitentiary, which decides cases of conscience; the Rota, which 
tries all cases in dispute; and the Apostolic Signatura, which is a court 
of appeal. 


A General Council 


These are the ordinary routine methods of the daily government of 
the Church. But at times we have an extraordinary procedure in what 
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is known as a General Council. This means that all the bishops of the 
world are summoned by the Pope to a specified place to discuss certain 
matters. The Council is presided over by the Pope or by his legate. A 
General Council is a great event, even though it adds nothing to or 
detracts nothing from the Pope. It isan armofhis. He calls it, presides 
over it, tells what matters are to be treated, suspends or adjourns it, 
and finally ratifies its decrees. There is no appeal from the Pope to a 
General Council. In a word, it is but another helper to the Holy Father. 

This is but a bird’s-eye view of the government of the Church. It 
would take us too far afield to go into the local diocesan and parochial 
government. But all these, too, are but ramifications of the central 
power of Rome and the Pope. It shows us that the Vicar of Christ is 
everything, and that all these ramifications through his helpers are but 
the practical means of carrying out his influence. Through him God 
reigns over men and attends to the needs of their souls. Truly then we 
have reason to love our Holy Father and to pray constantly for him in 
the tremendous work he has to do. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
Notes of the True Church of Christ 
By R. J. MEANEY, O.P. 


“T believe in one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church’’ (Ninth Article of 
the Creed). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Epistle. The ministry of justice is the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and the glory thereof the grace that it brings. 
(1) In the Epistle St. Paul compares the Old Dispensation with 
the New. 
(2) Jesus in the Cenacle reveals the same glory to His disciples. 
(3) The glory is ours through membership in the Church. 

II. The Church has qualities indwelling and visible with which He en- 
dowed it and by which we may prove it to the world. These notes 
are: 

(1) unity in government and ministry; 
(2) sanctity discernible in the members; 
(3) catholicity from its mission to all the world for all time; 
(4) apostolicity as an organized body with a charter. 
III. The Gospel. Blessed are we as members of the true Church. Our 
duty, the example of the Samaritan. 


St. Paul in the Epistle to-day tells of the glory of the Old Testament, 
which he calls the ministration of death, and that of the New Testament, 
which he calls the ministration of justice. 

The former, the Old Law, was graven with letters on stone and could 
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not bring life but only the promise thereof. By the New Law, the minis- 
tration of justice, he meant the teaching of the Church which he and 
his fellow-Apostles received from the Saviour and handed down to us. 
The Old Law was written on stone, and the New Law of the Gospel 
was to be written on the heart of man. 

The glory of the New Testament, therefore, is the grace of God we 
receive in Baptism and by which we become members of the Body of 
Christ on earth, which is the Church. By the ministration of the Church 
we are enabled to grow into the likeness of Christ, the Head, until the 
union with Him is made perfect in the life of glory. 

In His last discourse to the disciples (John xiv), Jesus spoke of the 
same glory when He said: “I am the way, the truth and the life.” He 
is the way, because there is no other name in heaven or on earth by 
which we may receive the ministration of justice. When the Apostle 
Thomas interrupted the discourse, saying: ‘“‘How can we know the 
way?” Jesus answered: ‘“‘No one can come to the Father but through 
Me.” To Philip He replied: ‘‘Howcan you say: ‘Show me the Father?’ 
Believe Me, I am in the Father and the Father in Me. Else believe 
because of the works themselves.” 


The Ministry of Truth 


The cry of Thomas and Philip in the Cenacle is the cry of every soul 
brought face to face with the primal truth of its existence. Jesus is the 
way to the Father, because He has walked the way and told us to follow. 
He is the truth, because, as He explained to Pilate (John, xviii): ‘‘For 
this I came into the world that I should give testimony of the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 

But when He said, ‘I am the life,’’ He revealed the full glory of the 
ministration of justice and the full measure of grace He was to bestow 
on the members of His Church. 

Jesus is the life equally as He is the truth. From Him all life has 
come and for ever shall come. Life, however, is twofold. There is the 
life of nature which the scientist explores, and when he has reached 
the farthest outpost of discovery, he is conscious of a world beyond, 
mysterious and vast, where physics and mathematics, astronomy and 
philosophy, are useless. This was the life Jesus spoke of when He said: 
“T am the life,” which begins on earth with grace and union with God 
and reaches its final term in the life of glory. This new life that comes 
to us in Baptism transforms our whole being into something higher and 
nobler, and is to continue on with our coéperation until we are perfected 
in Christ into the image of God. It were wonderful indeed if God took 
a stone or clod of earth and endowed it with life; yet, the supernatural 
life of grace given in Baptism or renewed in the Sacrament of Penance 
is far more astounding. 
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The Ministry of Glory 


All this and more is what the Apostle means by the ministration of 
justice, and it is all the direct result of Our Saviour’s coming in the flesh. 
The grace, the light and strength we receive from the Sacraments re- 
sides first in Him, and comes to us from Him and reaches us through 
His sacred humanity. When He said (John, xv): ‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches,’’ He expressed the reality of that vital force which 
transforms and vivifies, not simply our nature, but ourselves. 

Thus we are made partakers of the glory of which the Apostle has 
written; the glory that was reflected from the face of Moses but was 
hidden from the Jews because of their unbelief. 

For us the veil is removed in the Gospel if we do not refuse the evidence 
as the Jews refused it. For the Gospel is the reality of which the Old 
Testament was the figure and promise. Our Saviour in His coming 
has fulfilled the promise. He has purchased by His death on the cross 
the redemption of all the elect who had gone before, and of those of all 
time to come who should believe in Him and keep His word. He has 
provided for all. Before He ascended to the Father, He formed the 
Apostles into a teaching body which He called the Church, of which He 
is the Head; the Kingdom, of which He is the King, and the Sheepfold, 
of which He is the Good Shepherd. He told the Apostles that this 
Church was to abide on earth for ever as the one ark of salvation for all 
, men. All of which meant that this Church was to be a living reality 

always existing in full view of the world in every age. 


Visible Notes or Marks of the Church 


How can a man of the twentieth century find this Church, and be 

sure that it is the same Church that Christ founded on the Apostles? 

Evidently the same question arose for the Fathers of the Church in the 

fourth century, for, at the Council of Constantinople, they added to the 

Nicene Creed the words: “I believe in one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 

Church.” In doing this they determined the characteristics, or notes, 

which belong to the true Church of Christ, and to no other. From the 

beginning the identity of the true Church was disputed by heretics and 

, schismatics. In making this addition to the Creed, the bishops of the 

Council determined the notes with which Christ endowed His Church 

and by which men of every age could find the true Church, even among 

, a multitude of warring sects. 

Unity, sanctity, catholicity and apostolicity—these are the notes 

which the true Church of Christ must always have. 


Unity of the Church 


It were sufficient to read over the prayer of Jesus in the Cenacle to 
show the necessity of unity among the Apostles and in the Church: 
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“Father, that they may be one as Thou and I are one.’’ No more 
perfect unity can be conceived than the identity of essence in the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. A unity modelled on this identity He prayed for, 
and gave to them, since He was to remain as the Head of the Church 
for ever, and was to send the Holy Spirit to give it life. 

St. Paul adheres to this fundamental note in all his Epistles. Thus, 
in I Cor., xii, he says that all members of the Church, teachers and 
taught, form one body in Christ; that they are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and ought to cherish one another just as the members 
of the natural body form one unit for the perfection of the individual. 
As he writes of the natural body as of a living organism, so also the mem- 
bers of the Church are to form one body because they are nourished by 
the same spiritual life, believe the same doctrine, partake of the same 
Sacraments, and obey the same authority that Christ established. 

The true Church of Christ must have this unity in government, in 
faith and practice. Jesus always spoke of the Church as one. He called 
it ‘‘the Church, a sheepfold, a city, a kingdom,”’ all implying unity of 
life and government. He declared (Matt., xii. 25) that ‘‘no kingdom 
divided against itself could endure.’’ St. Paul tells the Ephesians (iv. 4) 
they must “‘be careful to keep the spirit of unity in the bond of peace.”’ 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians (v—vi), he explains and uses his 
apostolic authority, again explains the‘‘Mystical Body,” and makes clear 
that, as in the living body there is a governing will, so in the Church there 
must be one authority. In the first chapter of this same Epistle he tells 
them how he has heard of disputes among them and says: “I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you speak 
the same thing and that there be no divisions among you; but that you 
be perfect in the same mind and the same judgment.’’ He writes to 
the Romans (xvi): ‘Mark them that make dissensions among you 
and offenses contrary to the doctrine you have learned; for they that 
are such serve not Christ our Lord.”” To Titus (iii. 10): ‘‘A man that 
is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, avoid. . . as he is 
condemned by his own judgment.”’ That is, by the very act of oppos- 
ing the teaching of the Church he adjudges himself not of the Church. 
St. Peter in his Second Epistle devotes the second chapter to the con- 
demnation of false teachers and foretells their punishment. Likewise 
the Epistle of Jude was written to warn the people of the false teaching 
of the Gnostics and others; and the Apostle urges them to continue in 
the faith as it was first delivered to them. St. Clement of Rome sums 
up the teaching of all the Fathers in the Epistle he wrote to the Corin- 
thians, and said (I Clem., 43-44): ‘‘Have we not one God and one Christ 
and one Spirit poured out on us, and one vocation in Christ? Why, 
then, do we tear asunder the members of Christ and create sedition in 
our own body? For we do this whenever we forget that we are members 
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one of another.”” So the Apostles and the Apostolic Fathers. They 
recognize this unity as fundamental to the Church’s existence and all 
echo the words of the Saviour (John, x): ‘There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.”’ 

As worship is the practical manifestation of faith, unity of belief in 
the members makes disagreement among them impossible as to the 
number and ministration of the Sacraments, and all else that is implied 
in the traditional magisterium. The ritual, on the other hand, may 
vary as it interprets the mysteries of faith by sign and ceremony. 


Sanctity of the Church 


Holiness as a note of the Church means that there shall be always 
visible evidences of sanctity among the members. We say this because 
the Saviour in His teaching, while making a clear distinction between 
the Commandments and the Counsels, urged all to strive for the higher 
state. He told the rich young man to give away all that he had and 
then follow Him. He promised a hundredfold in this life and eternal 
happiness in the next to all who should forsake father and mother and 
riches for His sake and for the Gospel. He recommended to all to prac- 
tise fraternal charity, humility, voluntary poverty, the forgiveness of 
injuries and even to offer their lives in testimony of the Faith or for the 
salvation of others. He did not confine the perfection of the Counsels 
to those who, like the Apostles, left all for His sake, but told all to seek 
first the kingdom of God. His whole life from Bethlehem to Calvary was 
a perfect model for all who, led by the Spirit, would seek the things that 
are above. He summed up all His teaching in the words (Matt., vi. 
48): “Be ye, therefore, perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.”’ 
As long as the Gospel is read, men and women in every age and in every 
walk of life will take up His cross and follow Him. 

He urges all to aim at perfection in the life of the soul; which, of 
course, does not mean that all shall reach it. There is the parable 
(Matt., xiii) of the wheat and the tares, also the parable of the net. 
Both parables refer to the Church; yet, because He is to remain in His 
Church with all the members united to Him in the one Mystical Body, 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit shall ever flow from the Head to the members, 
and among these shall ever be found. examples of heroic sanctity. 

For all honest and sincere seekers after the truth, like Nicodemus of 
old, well-established miracles of grace and healing shall never be absent 
in the Church on earth. But the seeker, like Nicodemus, must be honest 
and sincere. Our Saviour always looked for faith and confidence in His 
power before He performed miracles of healing, and He promised (Mark, 
xvi. 18) that His disciples and all those who believed in Him would have 
a like power. 
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Catholicity of the Church 


When the Saviour said to the Apostles: ‘Go, teach ye all nations,’ 
He told them also that the world to which they were to bring the Gospel 
message would persecute them as the Jewish nation had persecuted Him. 
They were to overcome this world by despising it and by faith in His 
promise. He gave them His solemn promise that His Church was to 
endure, but there was no promise that all men would accept the Gospel 
and become His followers. 

The Church, therefore, was to be catholic, because the Gospel was to 
be preached to all nations that were and were to be. It was to be catho- 
lic in regard to time, because by the promise it was to continue all days 
to the end of the world; catholic as to place, because the Apostles were 
commanded to preach the Gospel to all nations and to every creature; 
catholic as to doctrine, because it is to teach all the truth received from 
Christ to the whole world. The idea of unity is included in that of 
catholicity, for the Church, no matter how widely spread, must always 
be one. 

Besides the mission of the Apostles by the Saviour, He spoke many 
times of the Church under such names as “the Kingdom of Heaven,”’ 
and “‘the Gospel.” He certainly meant the Church when He said (Matt., 
xxvi): “Truly I say to you that wherever in the whole world this Gospel 
shall be preached, that also which this woman has done shall be told 
as a memorial of her.”” To the Apostles, He said (Acts, i): ‘You shall 
be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem and all Judea. . . and even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’’ St. Peter addressed his fellow-Apostles 
and said to them (Acts, i): ‘Men, brethren, you know that in former 
days God made choice among us that by my mouth the Gentiles should 
hear the word of the Gospel and believe.’’ St. Paul quotes from the 
Book of Genesis (xii) the promise that in the seed of Abraham all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed, and he says (Gal., iii. 14): ‘‘That 
the blessings of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through faith in 
Christ Jesus; that we may receive the promise of the Spirit by faith.” 
Over and over in the Epistles he expresses the same idea of a universal 
Church. In the Apocalypse (vii) salvation is represented as coming, 
first to the Jews, and then: “I saw a multitude that no man could 
number of all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues.’”’ These and 
the numberless other proofs in the Gospel moved St. Augustine to write 
(Sermo xlvi): “‘Almost every page of Scripture proclaims to me that 
Christ and His Church are spread abroad in the whole earth.”’ 


Apostolicity of the Church 
Apostolicity of the Church is twofold—apostolicity of doctrine and 
apostolicity of ministry. The former means that the Church is always 
to teach the doctrine taught by the Apostles, and the latter means that 
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the Church must be able at any time to trace back to the Apostles an 
unbroken line of legitimate pastors. Apostolicity of doctrine follows 
from unity, while that of the ministry can be considered apart as a true 
note of the Church. Any church of any century may profess or claim to 
teach all that the Apostles taught; but this, even were it true, would not 
give the right to call itself the true Church of Christ. The true Church 
of Christ of the twentieth century must have a pedigree and be able to 
verify it. It must be the same organized body of men that was formed 
of the Apostles with Peter at their head. 

After the resurrection Jesus gathered the Apostles together and 
gave them all power—to preach the Gospel, administer the Sacraments, 
and govern the Church. He placed Peter at the head, and commanded 
him to rule the Church thus formed. He called Peter the “Rock,” and 
declared that the gates of hell, namely, the power of the Church’s 
enemies, should never prevail against it. 

The Church thus formed was to be His Mystical Body through the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and He was to remain the Head. But 
He was to return to the Father in His human nature ‘‘to prepare a place 
for all who should believe in Him,’”’ and so He made Peter His vicar 
over all the Apostles, and made it clear to His followers that the Church 
was to grow and be persecuted unto the end. 

The Apostles themselves knew (John, xxi. 18-23) that they were to 
pass away as other men; hence, they understood the necessity of choos- 
ing others by whom their work would be carried on after they had gone 
to their reward. 

At Pentecost the Apostles were an organized body with a visible head, 
and as such they acted. Even before the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
Peter called a meeting of the Apostles and disciples numbering over one 
hundred. At this meeting (Acts, i. 15-26), under the direction of Peter, 
the Apostle Matthias was chosen to fill the place left vacant by the trea- 
son of Judas. From this it is evident that the Apostles were aware that 
the Church was to replace the Synagogue, and was to be the Church of 
the Apostles with the coming of the Holy Ghost. There were now the 
twelve Apostles, the foundation stones (Apoc., xxi. 14) of the new Jerusa- 
lem, the City of God. 

St. Paul, on his first mission, established churches in every place (Acts, 
xiv. 22), ordained priests and deacons, and left them in charge. He 
preached the Gospel in Crete, and on leaving he made Titus bishop and 
left him to govern the Church at Crete. Afterwards he instructed Titus 
by letter as to the qualities he must look for in those he might raise to 
the priesthood and the episcopate. For the same purpose he wrote the 
two Epistles to Timothy, who had been his companion in Thessaly and 
whom he afterwards made Bishop of Ephesus. St. Paul writes as one 
of the chosen Apostles, having the full powers of the priesthood and 
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jurisdiction everywhere, to Titus and Timothy who received from Paul 
the fullness of the priesthood and jurisdiction, respectively, over the 
churches of Crete and Ephesus. 


Apostolic Descent of the True Church 


All of this shows that the Church was to continue on in its government 
and ministry after the Apostles had passed away. That this was the 
practice everywhere is the testimony of all the Fathers of the Church, 
as summed up by St. Clement in the letter already quoted: ‘Christ 
was sent by God, the Apostles by Christ.... They appointed bishops 
and deacons, and commanded that, when these died, other men of tried 
virtue should succeed in the ministry.’”’ So with all the Fathers in their 
endless conflict with innovators in church government and ministry, 
their first question was: “Is the doctrine you defend that of the Church 
of the Apostles?’’ These and the many other proofs in Scripture show 
that a legitimate and unbroken succession of pastors was to be main- 
tained in the Church of Christ. 

Thus, all the promises made by the Saviour are to be fulfilled in and 
through His Church. He is still the Head, and from Him the plenteous 
redemption shall ever come—from the Head which is Christ through 
the Body which is the Church, of which we are all members. Being 
united to Him as the branches to the vine, the plenitude of grace He 
purchased for us shall ever flow on through the Sacraments to all the 
members in full measure, as each one is prepared to ask for and receive. 


Blessings of Membership in the True Church 


This is what Our Lord meant when He said to His disciples: ‘Blessed 
are the eyes that see the things you see.’’ The disciples were elated over 
the success of their first mission, and Jesus gently urges the real reason 
of their joy. All the just of the Old Law went down to the grave sus- 
tained by faith in what was as yet only a promise. The disciples saw in 
Jesus and His work the fulfillment of the promise, and rejoiced without 
knowing the full, worldwide and enduring scope of the work He was 
afterwards to entrust to them. 

We, my brethren, have a still greater reason to rejoice. We are mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, and we have full possession of what is 
called in the Offertory to-day ‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey” 
(Jer., xi. 5). Bestowed on the Jews, it was a figure of the spiritual wealth 
of the Church, at hand for all who seek it. 

But, as the blessings of membership are freely given to us, so we, 
like the Good Samaritan of the Gospel, must be ready to share these 
gifts with our neighbor. Our neighbor is the lax Catholic whom the 
enemies of our Faith have beaten and robbed and left by the wayside. 
Our neighbor is also to be found among the many who wander in darkness 
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and would give all the riches of earth for the light we possess. We can 
help them all, as God intends we shall help them, by being prepared to 
give an account of the faith that is in us, by helping in every way we 
can to make the Church known to those without, but, before and above 
all, by living the life which, as living members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, we are enabled to live. 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
(Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost) 
By S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


‘““My abode is in the full assembly of the Saints” (Ecclus., xxiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Liturgical connections. 

(2) Details, places and writings, untrustworthy. 

(3) Yet Christian instinct sound. Contrast Gospels and other writings. 

(4) Development of doctrine, a deductive process. Central truths— 
Incarnation, Divine Motherhood, Immaculate Conception. 

(5) Basis of certainty re Assumption. Statement. Two lines of 
thought. 

(6) Conclusion. 


Holy Church summons us to-day to share the joy of the Angels who 
together praise Our Lord for the glorious Assumption of His Virgin- 
Mother Mary. The Church’s Lesson in the Mass boldly and fittingly 
puts into the mouth of Mary the song of Divine Wisdom, exalting her 
glory: ‘‘He who created me dwelt in my tabernacle.’’ And again: 
““My abode is in the full assembly of the Saints.’”” The Gospel is about 
another Mary, one who received Jesus into her home and lovingly enter- 
tained Him; she, formerly a sinner, was won by His redeeming love to a 
union which, once chosen and attained, would never end. The Com- 
munion prayer again emphasizes those words of Our Saviour applying 
them to His mother Mary: ‘‘She hath chosen the best part, which shall 
not be taken away from her for ever.”’ In the first place, we notice that 
there is no Gospel narrative concerning Our Lady’s death. Any writings 
there are about her glorious bodily Assumption belong to centuries later, 
and for their details at least are not founded on any long-standing oral 
tradition that is trustworthy. Similarly we conclude, too, concerning 
places. To the pilgrim to Jerusalem is shown the neighborhood where 
Our Lady is said to have spent her last days and died—near that Supper 
Room where Jesus instituted the Blessed Sacrament and where the Holy 
Ghost descended. He is shown also the spot—a much revered under- 
ground chapel—where her holy body was laid after death. Christian 
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archeologists may give us their findings, but we cannot be sure in matters 
such as these. We can be less sure, for instance, of the story that the 
Apostles came together—all save Thomas who arrived later—by a 
marvellous providence of God from far-off countries, that angelic song 
was heard, that heavenly perfume exhaled from the empty tomb; and 
many details with which the fancy and affection of the Christian would 


like to invest the beautiful scene. 


Christian Instinct Is Sound 


Yet, such Christian instinct, to fix place and time and circumstance, 
is by no means to be despised. Jerusalem is the Holy City, where un- 
doubtedly Jesus worked and died. Historical tradition draws men 
from afar to the sacred spots of His sacrifice and sepulture. The Gospels, 
too, are true narratives, with most minute particulars of incidents, re- 
cording how Jesus spoke and acted and mingled with the children of men. 
Trustworthy history, yes, in each and every circumstance. For was it 
not a leading purpose of the Incarnation that Jesus, true God, should, 
to use ‘St. John’s phase, ‘‘be tabernacled amongst us’—should so enter 
into human history that He should draw us with the cords of Adam, 
manifesting the human love of His Sacred Heart? And into the history 
of His earthly life is interwoven, and with certain detail, that of His 
mother Mary. Where, then, we have the Gospel, we are most sure. 
But there came to be circulated many other writings which the Church 
rejected, or to which she has not given her authoritative approval. 
Concerning many of these there is no certainty. 

In trying, then, to know the faith that is in us and to be ready with a 
reason for others, let us be clear that the certainty we have about the 
bodily Assumption of Our Lady does not rest on writings or oral tra- 
ditions. Outside the Church it is often wrongly imagined that Catholics 
base their beliefs on observation, experiment and learned research— 
even for such doctrines as the Immaculate Conception or the Blessed 
Sacrament. The modern mind, so accurate in scientific investigation, 
so superior in the estimate of itself and deriding in its attitude towards 
the less critical faculty of former generations, spreads abroad among 
the unwary some notion that neither Catholics, nor indeed anyone at 
all, can be sure of the facts and dogmas of Christian revelation. Tradi- 
tions, they say, are old wives’ fables, good enough for the superstitious 
and the sentimental. Some suppose, for instance, that the glorious truth 
of the Assumption rests upon a late and uncertain document. 


Development of Doctrine 


Brethren, our knowledge is not uncertain; it is based on other and 
most sure grounds. Let us inquire how the mind of the Church, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, acts in the development of revealed truths. Truths 
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do not change, but our appreciation of them is ever growing. What 
is a mark of the spiritual individual is a mark also of the Christian 
consciousness as a whole. 

First and foremost is the central truth of the Incarnation. God be- 
came man. That belief inspired the fervent lives of the early genera- 
tions of Christians. But in course of time men’s minds pondered more, 
and wondered more, about other surrounding mysteries. What con- 
sequences follow from central mysteries? What further truths are neces- 
sarily involved—wrapped up, as it were, implied in something already 
held with the certainty of faith? Such questionings engaged devout 
and learned minds; they engaged, too, others proud and factious, the 
men who started heresies. There were various attempts to “divide 
Christ,” asserting He was not truly God or again was not truly man. A 
single clear dogma crushes many heresies. The Church proclaims: 
“Mary is the Mother of God.” 

Now think what this means. First, in respect of Mary. Reflect on 
Gabriel’s very salutation: ‘Hail, full of grace.” Reflect on the deep 
meaning of her own active consent in answer to the message: ‘‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord.”” Ponder the mystery of the virgin birth at 
Bethlehem, the continued office of her motherhood, her share in the work 
of redemption till she stood as Queen of Martyrs on Calvary. And, 
more deeply still, consider the true meaning of the Incarnation. She 
was the ark which He sanctified. ‘He who created me, dwelt in my 
tabernacle.”” This means that she was His real mother. From her He 
drew all the elements of His human life. Without His mother He would 
not have been truly man. How unique in the whole of creation is her 
glorious privilege! 


Mary Untouched by Sin’s Corruption 


And we are led on to see what is further involved. For instance, con- 
sider that whilst God became a member of this fallen race of Adam, a 
sinful human race, His holy flesh, the flesh of God, never had any contact 
with its corruption. It could not be that He was born of a tainted stock. 
And thus we are led to know of the mystery of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of His mother—that dogma revealed in the mystery of the Incar- 
nation itself, howsoever slow the Christian consciousness should be in 
coming explicitly to recognize it. Let us inform our inquiring neighbors 
that it is not from testimony of her parents, Joachim and Anna, not from 
some miraculous experience they had at her birth, not from some 
evidence that men may weigh and perchance reject, that we know of 
the Immaculate Conception, but from the fact that she is the Mother of 
God. 

The sea of corruption, of the original curse inherited from Adam, 
stopped short in her who would become God’s mother—His mother in 
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the strictest sense. She was redeemed beforehand, the most perfect 
redemption, a forestalling, a preservation, at the first instant that she 
became a human being. Next, we inquire what further follows, and 
from the above we shall the better understand. From the central truth 
of the Incarnation, with what it implies, from the Immaculate Concep- 
tion too, we come to a truth that has never been open to controversy in 
the minds of saintly theologians on account of difficulties arising from 
other certain truths of revelation, namely, her glorious bodily Assump- 
tion into heaven. 

This feast has been celebrated for upwards of thirteen centuries; this 
commemoration of the crowning glory of God’s mother is celebrated 
universally; it is even emphasized by being a holyday of obligation. 
The faith of any Catholic who disbelieved would certainly be held sus- 
pect. And yet the bodily Assumption has never been defined by the 
Church as a dogmatic belief binding the conscience of each of the faith- 
ful. 

What we acknowledge is that Our Lady died. It was God’s will, for 
good reasons that we might consider. Jesus Himself did not exempt 
Himself from death. To die is not degrading. We love indeed to con- 
template His glorious death on Calvary. Mary chose to accept God’s 
will and die. We acknowledge also that He preserved her holy body 
from the corruption of the tomb; that soon after death Angels came and 
carried it into heaven. She was the first-fruits of the Redemption; she 
the first creature to share the full triumph of the Resurrection. 


Two Lines of Thought 


The truth of the Assumption has never yet been solemnly defined, 
because perhaps it has never been openly questioned. That it has not 
been questioned may be clearer from certain lines of thought. 

Is it not unthinkable, in the first place, that when her Divine Son gave 
her as she entered life a privilege unique in the whole of mankind; when 
in her maturity He chose her to be and she became in the fullest sense 
His mother—is it not unthinkable, we say, that at the end of her earthly 
sojourn He should not have honored her, completing His glory and hers 
by granting the full fruits of His Redemption and Resurrection such as 
He has promised us sinful children in time to come, that our bodies 
shall rise again from the dead? But that instead, He, who is all-powerful, 
He whose affection for His mother is our perfect example, should allow 
her holy flesh to know the corruption of the grave? We ourselves, we 
must be humble; our bodies will become one day the food for worms. 

Is it not unthinkable, in the second place, that she, the Immaculate 
Mother, should in the end know the corruption of the grave when we 
consider the eternal design of man’s redemption? The primal curse was: 
‘“‘Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return’’; and we the children of 
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Adam, inheriting his sin, inherit the common curse. Over us Satan 
triumphed; but Mary is that woman of the earliest prophecy who would 
triumph over him and crush the serpent’s head. She is that woman in 
the universe seen by St. John in vision: “Behold a portent in the 
heavens: a woman clothed with the sun, the moon beneath her feet, 
twelve stars about her head.” If her life’s ending were the corruption 
of the tomb, could not Satan boast? She, then, would have shared the 
original curse, who never shared the inheritance of the common sin. 

Thus, many lines of revealed truth converge to make us sure that, her 
life’s great work completed, she adorned with all virtues was carried by 
Angels to that unspeakable union for which she was destined, which she 
chose. That joy, that triumph, that crowning act of glory of Jesus for 
His mother, for which the Angels praise Him, we celebrate to-day. We 
acknowledge her, the humble virgin-mother of Nazareth, as Queen of 
Heaven; and we still in this vale of tears look with confidence for her 
intercession, that we may yearn for and attain, now gradually and later 
fully, that union with her Son, encouraged by the thought of her glorious 
Assumption. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Unity and Holiness of the Church 
By Fevix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litt.D. 


“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through all, and in us all’’ (Eph., iv. 5-6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Necessity of Christian unity recognized by all. 
(2) But why establish a new Church when the true Church of Christ 
ts still with us? 
(3) The Mystical Body of Christ. 
(4) Power of example to lead our separated brethren home. 
(5) Non-Catholic criticism a challenge to the faithful. 
(6) The correct way to fight atheism. 
(7) Our holiness must confirm our claims. 


An American multimillionaire, while speaking recently over a national 
radio hook-up, pleaded for a united Christian Church. His large and 
successful experience in businesss had taught him the need of unity. He 
missed that unity among the hundreds of religious denominations, and 
argued that their efforts were, therefore, largely in vain. He contended 
that our drifting, disillusioned, discouraged world sees in the many 
sects confusion rather than hope. He insisted that only a united Chris- 
tian Church can stem the rising tide of materialism, of selfishness, of 
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shaken traditions, of crumbling moral standards, and point the way out 
of the universal misery. This Protestant leader, therefore, proposed 
one Church, to be called the Church of Christ or the Church of the 
Living God, with all sectarian churches as branches. He hoped that in 
this way all individual and non-essential differences would be preserved, 
while on fundamentals of religion—God’s love and Christ’s living spirit— 
all would be united. 


Why Establish a New Church? 


Those of you who listened to that broadcast, no doubt, said to your- 
selves: ‘Yes, the hope of the world lies in uniting all forces of Chris- 
tianity. United we stand, divided we fall.’”’ But you realized at the 
same time how futile would be the attempt to establish a new Church. 
The need of the hour is not to found a new religion, but for all men to 
raise their eyes to the eternal mountain whence cometh all help, and 
recognize Christ standing there and pleading with all to enter His own 
Church in which alone ‘‘they may all be one.” 

Many non-Catholics recognize the need of returning to this Church 
of their Fathers. Recently a group of non-Catholic clergymen appealed 
to all Christians to acknowledge the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church as being the one Church of Christ and the only Church of the 
Living God. The Eternal Father has made Christ Head over all the 
Church which is His Body (Eph., i. 22). How then could there be more 
than one true Church of Christ? 

The Catholic Church is the one true Church, because she recognizes 
Christ as her Head. But the Church, being a visible society, must also 
have a visible head. Christ made St. Peter the head and pastor of all 
the faithful when He committed to Him the feeding of His sheep in such 
ample terms that He willed the very same powers of ruling the whole 
Church to descend to Peter’s successors, that is, the Popes. 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


But the Church is one not only in government but also in faith and 
unity of fellowship, whereby all its members make one social body— 
the Mystical Body of Christ. St. Paul in writing to the Corinthians 
says there is in the Church ‘‘one and the same Spirit,’’ who imparts 
grace to the faithful as the soul communicates life to the members of the 
body. And writing to the Ephesians, St. Paul exhorts them to preserve 
unity: ‘Be careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; 
one body and one spirit’ (Eph., iv. 3). For as the human body is com- 
posed of many members, and as all these are animated by one soul, which 
gives sight to the eyes, hearing to the ears, and their several powers to 
the other organs, so is the Mystical Body of Christ, which is His Church, 
composed of all the faithful. 
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One also is the hope to which we are called, as the Apostle testifies 
in the same place; for we all hope for the same thing, that is, to be happy 
through God on earth, and with Him for ever in Heaven. 

One, again, is the faith which all must hold and profess. “Let there 
be no schisms amongst you’”’ (I Cor., i. 10), says the Apostle. And along 
with our faith, ‘‘there is one Baptism,” which is the seal of our Christian 
belief. 

Since we recognize the Catholic Church as being the Church of Jesus 
Christ, we should do our part to bring about the fulfillment of Christ’s 
prayer that “they may be one.” We can help to bring others to the 
Church of Jesus Christ by various means: (1) by prayer and good ex- 
ample; (2) by informing others about the teaching of the Church; (3) 
by supporting the work of our parish and the missions. 


The Power of Example 


If the twenty millions of Catholics in the United States would give 
individual attention to the good example we owe to the one hundred 
millions of non-Catholics, we could do so much to bring home to these 
separated brethren of ours not only the unity of the Church but also her 
holiness. Our Catholics may say what they please about the Church, 
but their deeds thunder what they are. And what they are may some- 
times thunder so loud that non-Catholics cannot hear what we say in 
favor of the Church. Christ insists upon the need of our good example 
to lead men to God: “So let your light shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven”’ (Matt., v. 
16). Recently a high-ranking government official in Washington became 
a Catholic and attributed his conversion under God to the edifying 
example of a Catholic fellow-official. The original meaning of edifica- 
tion is the building of a temple, and the good example of American 
Catholics should accomplish a great deal to build up the temple of the 
Church so as to embrace more and more of our whole nation. Christ 
put upon all His followers the obligation to strive after saintliness: “Be 
ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.”’ 

St. Peter challenged the Christians of the day to be mindful of their 
sublime calling: ‘You are a chosen generation, a holy nation’’ (I Peter, 
ii. 9). St. Paul, too, called upon the Corinthians to be “‘sanctified’”’ and 
“holy.” In the Early Church the faithful were invited to Holy Com- 
munion by the words spoken by the priest: ‘Sanctum Sanctis”’ (that is: 
‘““May what is Sacred be given to those who are holy”). Mother Church 
never ceases to remind her children of their high calling. Even in the 
case of those of her children who after their death have no friends or 
relatives to claim their earthly remains (for instance, Catholics whose 
bodies are left unclaimed in the morgue), the Church has the priest 
bless the corpse before it is lowered in consecrated ground. 
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We may rightly regard all Catholics as holy because they have been 
made the people of God, and have consecrated themselves to Christ 
by the profession of faith and the reception of Baptism, even though they 
offend in many things and do not perform all they promise—in the 
same way as they who profess an art are called artists, even though they 
do not observe all the rules of the art. 


The Challenge of Non-Catholic Criticism 


Even non-Catholics recognize this challenge of holiness, since their 
very criticism of the morals of Catholics implies that more is expected of 
Catholics just because they are Catholics. It has well been said that 
Protestants are often better than their Creed, and Catholics never so 
good as theirs. Another challenge to Catholics to be holy is contained 
in the large number of men and women who have from the beginning 
of the Church down to our own day practised extraordinary holiness. 
These men and women are saints because they made use of the ways and 
means offered by the Church. We are the children of these saints, and 
have the same means of holiness at our disposal. It is fair to expect 
Catholics to be holy because through the Church they possess the legiti- 
mate worship of sacrifice and the salutary use of the Sacraments—those 
efficacious instruments of divine grace by which God communicates 
true holiness. 

But the principal argument for the holiness of the Church is her union 
with Christ as her Head. Christ our Lord, the source of all holiness, 
pours forth on her the graces of the Holy Ghost and the treasures of 
divine bounty. Well does St. Augustine in his commentary on the words 
of the Prophet, ‘‘Preserve my soul, for I am holy’’ (Ps. Ixxxv. 2), say: 
“Let the whole body of Christ, let that one man, be not afraid to raise 
his voice from all parts of the earth and boldly proclaim in union with 
and under Christ his Head: ‘I am holy,’ for he has received the grace 
of holiness, the grace of baptism, the grace of remission of sins.” 


Fighting Atheism 


While there is no doubt about the holiness of the Church in so far as 
Christ is her Head and in so far as she offers to each of her children the 
means of holiness, our personal concern should be to exhibit this holiness 
of the Church in our daily lives. To a non-Catholic, the most convincing 
proof of the holiness of the Church is the holiness that he sees in the 
daily lives of his Catholic neighbors. There is much alarm over the 
spread of atheism in the United States. An effective way to bring back 
the faith in God to those who have lost that faith, is for us Catholics so 
to live that our non-Catholic friends must say: ‘‘Yes, there must be a 
God, for these Catholics could not be so just, so fair, so charitable, so 
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pure if it were not for an unseen Power that gives them the strength.”’ 
While the Communist is preaching the brotherhood of man and is trying 
to take from men their belief in the Fatherhood of God, it is for us Catho- 
lics so to practise the charity of the brotherhood in Christ that men will 
be compelled to recognize the Fatherhood of God as the inspiration of 
our Catholic lives. 


Dare to Be Different 


To withstand the allurements of present-day paganism, our Catholic 
people must answer the challenge tosaintliness. This precisely is the ob- 
jective of the Holy Father and of our bishops in their crusade for decency. 
In this crusade they are following the example of the Fathers of the Early 
Church who in the face of a decadent civilization pleaded for the miracles 
of Christian chastity. While pagan Rome revelled in debauchery, Chris- 
tian Rome gave us the Agneses and the Cecilias and the Sebastians. 
These Christian heroes did their part to save the world from ruin be- 
cause, amid the debauchery of pagan Rome, they dared to be different. 
For instance, when Agnes was tempted to sin by the son of the Prefect 
of Rome, she had the courage to say ‘‘No,”’ and thus proved herself 
different from the average girl of her time. And because she was dif- 
ferent, 300 millions of Catholics revere her to-day as a Saint and as a 
glory of womanhood. For sixteen hundred years she has inspired girls 
the world over to remain pure, and the very dungeon where she was 
tempted to sin, a place of shame in ancient Rome, is now a shrine and a 
house of prayer, with the miracles wrought by her fortitude depicted on 
the walls. Had Agnes been common like other Roman girls, no one would 
to-day even know the name of the Roman maiden. But because she 
dared to be different, she is still an inspiration to all our girls to be dif- 
ferent to-day and by being different to save their own souls and at the 
same time show to our distracted world the only way out of the misery 
of sin. 

Thousands of our young people are in their lives to-day following the 
example of St. Agnes, and some are even dying in defense of their virtue. 
For instance, in Peoria, Illinois, Mildred Hallmark on Sunday, June 
16, 1935, would rather die than submit to the seducer. She had gone to 
Holy Communion that very morning, and in her purse was found a copy 
of Father Lord’s ‘“‘The Pure of Heart.”” Her heroic example so impressed 
even the boy who attacked her that he became a Catholic before he died 
in the electric chair. A priest of the city remarked that the girl’s brave 
example had done more to impress non-Catholics with the truth of the 
Church than all the sermons ever preached in Peoria. 

When France was growing decadent in the eighteenth century, one 
French nobleman remarked to his companion: ‘Let us be different; 
let us be distinguished.”” That was true nobility: mnoblesse oblige. They 
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were true noblemen for not doing what everybody else was doing. Simi- 
larly, our Catholic men and women must say to one another, and often 
whisper to themselves alone: “Let us be different; let us be distinguished; 
we are the children of the Saints; we must keep the tradition of the saints 
in a world that has lost its head and that is threatened with the ruin 
which is always the wages of sin.” 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Catholicity of the Church 
By H. B. LouGunan, §.J., Pu.D. 


“The Lord is a Great King’’ (Gradual of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The method of treatment is (A) to note some facts and (B) 
to examine their implications. 

(A) The fact of the Church’s catholicity is seen by tourists. The 
Church is known everywhere and is everywhere active. Such 
catholicity is unique. 

(B) Does catholicity by itself prove divine origin? No. We need to 
fill out the argument and to show: 

(t) that catholicity is at least a ‘‘negative’’ note—.e., that its ab- 
sence disproves the claim of any Church to be the True 
Church; 

(t4) that unity within catholicity is a “‘positive’’ note—+.e., that 
its possessor is the True Church; 

(14%) that only a supernatural explanation suffices for the unity of 
faith. The illustration of a Eucharistic Congress (paren- 
thetical discussion of the Protestant view that the Catholic 
Church is the collection of all the Christian sects) ; 

(iv) that only a supernatural explanation can suffice for the unity 
of government. Illustration of the League of Nations. 


These words suggest a discussion on the catholicity or the worldwide 
nature of the Church over which Christ Our Lord rules. The easiest way 
to deal with this matter—which is the subject for to-day’s instruction— 
is to begin by noting a few facts and then seeing what is implied in them. 
This study you will find interesting; and further, it will enable you 
intelligently to discuss with your non-Catholic friends the reasonableness 
of our claim that the Catholic Church is the one and only true Church. 


The Catholic Church Is Known Everywhere 


Those of you who have been overseas and have toured various coun- 
tries, will have noticed that wherever you have been, the Catholic Church 


is known and is actively present. I do not mean, of course, that a 
questionnaire submitted to the Esquimaux and to the coolies of Canton 
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would show that every Esquimaux and every coolie has heard about the 
Catholic Church. But I mean that among these far separated peoples 
there is this knowledge, and that there are Esquimaux and Chinese 
Catholics in quite large numbers. Travel the distant parts of Eygpt 
and Mesopotamia and you find the same is true; take your Cook’s tour 
to Java or Japan, to Ceylon or New Zealand, to vast continents or to 
ocean islands; or be satisfied to know more of your own great country 
with its amazing blend of nationality and color and language and culture 
—you will find there is one organization which is found active and ener- 
getic from the tropics to the frozen poles. This organization is the 
Catholic Church. 

Such in sketchy outline is an account of the case. Let us look at it a 
little more carefully. We are, first of all, struck by the uniqueness of this 
fact. For no other body has this international and worldwide existence. 
Freemasonry, for example, or communism, or Buddhism, or international 
welfare bodies like the various youth organizations—these are local 
movements which, though they take high-sounding titles and ambition 
spreading throughout the world, cannot by any stretch of words be 
called catholic or universal. They are definitely local or national. 

Now ask yourself what is implied in this fact of the Church’s “‘catho- 
licity.”” The first question that arises is this: Can we say that the con- 
clusion at once follows that such a Church must be supernatural in its 
constitution; that it must owe to God its character of being universal; 
that it must be the only true Church? We could not hastily argue in this 
way; and by appealing to the “mark” or “note’’ of catholicity we do 
not mean to assert that this feature by itself proves all that we want 
proved. Instead we have to fill out the argument by adding other con- 
siderations. 

Catholicity as a Negative Mark 


Let us do so in this way. We begin by noticing that any Church 
claiming to be the one which the God-Man, Jesus Christ, founded, can- 
not substantiate its claim unless it is worldwide or catholic. Why not? 
Because the Divine Founder of the Church explicitly guaranteed that 
His teaching would be authoritatively spread throughout the world. 
For while he commissioned His Apostles to ‘‘teach all nations,’’ he used 
the standardized form of promise of success by the words: “Behold I 
am with you.” Again, the words “every creature,” ‘‘all nations,”’ ‘‘all 
peoples,’’ constantly occur whenever He is speaking of the nature of 
His Kingdom; its universality is the point He always emphasizes. Again, 
in His comparisons and parables He showed beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the nature of His Church was to be catholic. Thus, for 
instance, He compares it to a tree in which all the birds of the earth 
gather: it is like a measure of yeast which affects all the dough: it is 
like a feast to which all have been invited. 
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We can therefore say this much, that a Church which is not catholic 
cannot be the one which Our Lord Jesus Christ founded. 

But (to take up the question I raised a few moments ago), can we say 
that merely because our Church is catholic, therefore it is the true 
Church? You will see the force of this question if we imagine a concrete 
case of a purely human institution, like the Salvation Army, spreading 
so widely as to be found actively present in all parts of the world; or 
an empire like Alexander’s or the Roman, effectively stamping its cul- 
ture, its laws, and to a large extent its official religion upon the whole 
world. In these cases, would catholicity prove divine origin and divine 
support? I think not. Something more is required for this. We should 
have to show that this catholicity is such that it cannot be explained or 
“rationalized” by the application of any natural laws, psychological or 
economic. 


Catholicity as a Positive Mark 


What, then, is the peculiar feature of the Church’s catholicity on which 
we rely when we say that this is a ‘‘note”’ or visible characteristic which 
points out its possessor as being the true Church? This feature is its 
unity within and in spite of its catholicity. In other words, if we take 
together two ‘‘notes”’ or “‘marks’”’ of the Church, we find a feature which 
not only must be present in any body claiming to be that Church which 
Christ founded, but which also shows its possessor to be that Church. 
In technical language, unity in catholicity is a note that is not only 
“negative,” but also is “positive.” 

The best way to see the importance of this ‘‘note’’ is to take some con- 
crete examples. A Eucharistic Congress will serve as our first illustra- 
tion. In Melbourne three years ago an enormous mass of men walked 
in procession through miles of streets thronged with reverent crowds. 
Amongst those marching were the Chief Justice of Australia, a devout 
Catholic; great numbers of the legal profession, men accustomed to sift 
evidence; Italian fruit-sellers and stone-workers; Maltese and Greek 
ice-cream vendors; university graduates and undergraduates, apt to 
question every conventional belief and practice; a phalanx of returned 
soldiers, who had faced the stern and crude realities of life; a whole army 
of blue-robed Children of Mary, in temperament and experience very 
different from the old soldiers who preceded them; great masses 
of men from the various parishes—young fellows for the most part, with 
features stamped with a love of independence and in nothing except 
their religion ready to accept dictation. The crowd reverently looking 
on was equally varied in age, in social rank, in nationality, in interests 
and in temperament. Here was a catholic gathering indeed. Now, the 
point to notice is that not only was it catholic; it was more. It was ab- 
solutely united in its belief in the real presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Blessed Eucharist. 
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Catholicity and Unity of Belief 


If one were to have asked the Chief Justice of Australia what is the 
Blessed Eucharist, he would have given the same answer as the youngest 
convent schoolchild present. The probing minds of the lawyers and the 
sceptical genius of the scientists; children with their natural trust in 
their teachers, and historians and philosophers with their equally natu- 
ral demand for reasoned proof; people who from earliest childhood 
had lived in a Catholic atmosphere, imbibing their beliefs from their 
surroundings, and scores of others who from childhood had lived in an 
anti-Catholic atmosphere and after being imbued with strong prejudice 
against Catholicism reasoned themselves into a wholehearted conviction 
of its truth—minds as different as these, all accepted without the slight- 
est reservation, or without the slightest doubt, every detail of the 
Church’s unambiguous doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist. It is the unity 
of faith amongst a body really catholic which defies any explanation 
other than this, that such faith is the true faith and God is its author 
and support 


Protestant Contention 


Before passing on to another aspect of this unity within catholicity, 
I suggest that you develop this point a little by examining a view which 
is common nowadays. It is often said by those outside its fold that of 
course they are members of the Catholic Church, though they are not 
Roman Catholics. They would say that they too belong to a body which 
is at the one time both catholic and united in faith. For they urge that 
the Christian Church consists of all those who believe in Christ, who have 
complete trust in Him, who have His interests at heart and endeavor 
to the best of their power to model their life on His. 

Now, of many points that could be urged in reply, I call your attention 
to only this one: if such sincere people (and there are many such) hold 
that Christ instituted His Church to teach His doctrine authoritatively, 
then this collection of the various sects cannot be the Catholic Church 
which He founded. Why? For the simple reason that this collection 
does and can teach nothing, seeing that it agrees on not one point of 
doctrine. On the need of baptism, on the Divinity of Christ, on divorce 
and artificial birth-control, on hell, on the inspiration of the Bible, on 
the Blessed Eucharist—on all these questions, nay, even on the existence 
of a personal God, there is no unanimity. Thus, for example, ask a dozen 
leaders of religious thought—a Catholic and eleven others—whether we 
may and ought to adore Our Lord Jesus Christ with the same adoration 
as we pay to the God who made us, and you will get nearly a dozen 
different answers. If then it is held that the Catholic Church is the 
collection of all those who are united merely in their common loyalty to 
Christ and their common trust in Him, then this Church is not and can- 
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not be an authoritative teacher. In such a collection there is no real 
unity of faith; there is nothing more than a common sharing of a vague 
and indefinable emotion; there is no claim to be the teacher of Christ’s 
doctrine. By contrast we have in the Catholic Church more than three 
hundred millions of all nationalities, who are one in their faith, and are 
ready to accept teaching and correction from one visible head. 


Catholicity and Unity of Government 


We pass on to consider another interesting feature of the catholicity 
of the Church, namely, its unity of government. The need of a super- 
natural explanation of this phase of its unity within catholicity comes 
home to us best by means ofaconcrete illustration. We have in recent 
years watched the varied fortunes of the League of Nations. In the 
light of current history even its most ardent supporters have to admit 
its failure. It has been found impossible to weld together into one self- 
governing institution a League consisting of nations whose interests 
differ, whose mental outlook and culture are contrasted, who are in- 
tensely regional in their patriotism and jealous of each others’ pre- 
rogatives. At the outset it was doomed to failure, since these facts 
caused not a few of the great nations either to stand aloof from it or to 
be refused admittance to it. Hence, agreement on a common policy was 
found impossible. Willingness to be ruled by a single authority, even 
though constituted by the parties ruled, was an impossible achievement ; 
willingness to be ruled by a single man with unquestioned authority 
would have been utterly impossible. But under your very eyes to-day 
you have this astounding fact of the Catholic Church—an international 
body of more than three hundred millions, willing to be ruled in discipline 
and in doctrine, by one man in whose election they have no vote. Will 
you not agree with me in this? In this democratic age one cannot but 
point to this outstanding wonder and say: ‘The finger of God is here.”’ 

Briefly then, the point you must remember is this: catholicity is 
indeed the mark that must be found in any Church which claims to be 
the one founded by Christ. Unity of faith and unity of government, 
within and in spite of this catholicity, is more. It is this mark which 
stamps its possessor as the one True Church. 
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Roman Documents 


Outline of the Encyclical ‘‘Mit brennender Sorge’”’ 


Survey of the Situation 


With anxious care the Holy Father for some time has watched 
the trials of the Church and the distress of her loyal children in 
the land to which St. Boniface brought the glad tidings of the 
Gospel. 

The reports made by the bishops, though they contain much 
of a consoling nature, are not calculated to allay anxiety, and 
the Pope feels compelled to speak with apostolic frankness. 

The Concordat of 1933 was concluded to secure for the Church 
the liberty necessary for the carrying out of her mission and to 
contribute to the welfare of the German people. The desire 
for peace and the wish to spare the faithful internal conflicts 
prevailed over certain misgivings. 

If the Concordat did not bear the fruits which were expected, 
this cannot be imputed to the Church. From the beginning 
baleful forces aiming at nothing less than the destruction of the 
Church were at work, nor did they shrink from any means to 
accomplish their purpose. Warnings addressed to the respon- 
sible leaders concerning these disturbing currents were unheeded. 

The Pope’s moderation was not inspired by expediency or 
weakness, but by the will not to destroy the wheat with the tares. 
He refrained from making the accusation of double-dealing 
until it had become evident to the entire world. Even now the 
way to an understandingisleftopen. Any sign of good will would 
be welcomed, and only violations of the Church’s rights will be 
repelled. 

The present letter, however, is intended directly for the faith- 
ful to guide them in the truth and comfort them in their troubles 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIX, 146-167). 


Genuine Faith 
Basic in religion is the right concept of God. Beware, there- 
fore, of the false ideas of God which are being spread. The true 


concept is being adulterated by those who read into it a pan- 
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theistic or fatalistic interpretation and in any way deny the per- 
sonal attributes of the Divinity. The apotheosis of race and 
blood likewise obscures the true idea of God. It is wrong to 
invest the creations of man with exclusively divine attributes. 
The Holy Name of God may not be used as a label for anything 
of an inferior order. 

This personal and sovereign God has given an absolute law, 
from which no one can claim exemption and which extends to 
all spheres of human life. It binds high as well as low, individuals 
and nations. It embraces the totality of life. 

Attempts to nationalize God or to narrow His supreme juris- 
diction over all men must be resisted. It is the duty of the 
bishops to see that the faithful retain the right notion of God, 
and that His sovereign rights are not impaired. Praise and adora- 
tion must rise from the hearts of true worshippers like incense to 
atone for the insults to the Divine Majesty which are becoming 
so common in these days of a growing neo-paganism. 

Recognition is due to those who have not allowed themselves 
to become tainted by the false doctrines of their environment 
and who have clung to the truth in spite of manifold persecution. 


The True Doctrine concerning Christ 


The purity of the belief in God is bound up with the right no- 
tion of Christ. The belief in God fades into vagueness if it is not 
reinforced by the belief in the Divinity of Christ. 

In Jesus Christ God revealed Himself in full measure. The 
Books of the Old Testament are the word of God, an organic 
and integral part of His self-revelation. The revelation, though 
gradual, was continuous and self-consistent. True, the de- 
positaries of this revelation were subject to human weakness, but 
against the historical background of human failure appears with 
luminous splendor the divine plan. The Old Testament shows 
the efforts of Divine Providence to prepare mankind for the richer 
fulfillment which was to come in the Christian Dispensation. 
Whoever bans the Old Covenant from religious teaching, blas- 
phemes the word of the Eternal Truth and sets himself up as the 
judge of the Almighty. He also makes it impossible to under- 
stand the divine plan of Redemption and the drama of the aton- 
ing death of the Saviour. 
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The Gospel represents the culmination of divine revelation. 
It is absolute and final, and brooks no amendment or correction 
by human hand. No other name may be substituted for that of 
Christ, the Son of God. To place a mortal, however exalted, on 
the same footing with Christ constitutes a denial of the essential 
difference between the Creator and the creature. 


The Church 


The Church preserves the integrity of the faith. Christ 
Himself has made her the foundation of revealed truth, and im- 
posed on men the solemn duty to heed her teaching and accept it 
as coming from His own lips. The commandment to hear the 
Church is valid for all men and all times. Under her roof all 
peoples of the world can gather and in the unity of one faith de- 
velop their various national characteristics. For legitimate in- 
dividual development the Church leaves ample room, and she 
encourages the unfolding of national and racial endowments. 
But there is an inherent limit to self-realization, which must be 
in accord with the law of God. Those who build on other lines 
than those sanctioned by the Church act without warrant from 
the Divine Architect. 

The divine mission of the Church is inadequately realized by 
men and is sometimes obscured by the insufficiency of the human 
element. The Church herself always endeavors to overcome 
human deficiencies, and is painfully aware of them. But he who 
would only see such shortcomings and blinds himself to the im- 
mense amount of good she has accomplished is unjust to her 
history, which represents a brilliant record of glorious achieve- 
ments. When, however, he applies a different measure in judging 
the faults of members of the Church and similar offenses of others, 
he makes himself suspect of insincerity and hypocrisy. Still, 
though we rightly question the motives of those who make it 
their sordid business to fasten their attention on the inadequacy 
of the human element in the Church, there never has been a time 
when the Church did not call to sincere searching of the soul and 
strenuous self-improvement of her members and representatives, 
albeit the authority of the office does not depend on the moral 
qualifications of the holder. In various recent Encyclicals the 
demand for a renewal of life in harmony with the exacting re- 
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quirements of the holy law of Christ has been repeated. It is 
not enough to belong nominally to the Church. It is necessary 
to conform to her spirit. Self-sanctification is an essential pre- 
requisite to the apostolate. Only when we realize in our lives the 
ideals of Christian perfection do we prove to the world and par- 
ticularly to our adversaries that the salt of the earth has not lost 
its savor. Only then will we be able to bring to the world the 
healing which it so sorely needs. 

Genuine reform always emanates from the sanctuary and 
progresses under the auspices of the Church. It begins with 
greater self-sanctification. Such can become a torch and in- 
spiration for others. Where the zeal for reform is not born out 
of personal purity but arises from passion, it will destroy instead 
of building up. God who has founded the Church will choose 
the instruments of renewal among her faithful children. 

There is a growing agitation to urge Catholics to sever their 
connection with the Church, and this step is heralded as a mani- 
festation of special loyalty to the State. Even pressure is used 
for this nefarious end. We have the deepest sympathy for those 
whose loyalty is put to such a severe test, but must admonish them 
to remain faithful to the baptismal pledge even at the cost of 
heroic sacrifice. Those who flatter themselves that official sepa- 
ration is compatible with inner allegiance should ponder the 
words of Christ: ‘“‘He that shall deny Me before men, shall be 
denied before the angels of God’”’ (Luke, xii. 9). 


The Primacy 


True faith can be maintained only in connection with loyalty 
to the Bishop of Rome. Christ rewarded the faith of Peter by 
making him the Head of his Church. Faith in Christ and in the 
Primacy of the Pope are intimately related. Authority is indis- 
pensable to unity in every community, but in the Church au- 
thority is in a unique manner guided and strengthened by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. National churches are doomed to 
decay and fall under the sway of the temporal powers. He who 
resists the establishment of a national church not only serves the 
interests of the true Christian faith, but also contributes to na- 
tional unity and vitality. 
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The Right Use of Terms and Concepts 

Vigilance is necessary to prevent the distortion of the tradi- 
tional meaning of words and the falsification of ideas. It is in- 
tellectual forgery to inject a profane content into accepted reli- 
gious concepts. Revelation in the Christian sense is very differ- 
ent from the inspirations which come from race and blood. Faith 
in the future of one’s people, noble though it be, is not identical 
with religious faith. Personal immortality is not the same as a 
mere survival in the achievements of the race. The doctrine of 
original sin must be retained in the Christian sense. The Cross 
is for us a sacred emblem and the sign of our redemption. 

Humility and prayer are consistent with self-respect, self- 
confidence and true heroism. The Church need not be taught 
heroism and nobility of sentiment by shallow arrogance which 
defeats itself. To reject the supernatural order of grace as 
something unbecoming the German character bespeaks an in- 
tolerable pride. Such abuse of terms isa sacrilegious profanation. 


The Moral Order 

Morality rests on the foundation of the true belief in God. 
The denial of God invariably leads to the breakdown of morality. 
The number of those who attempt to divorce morality from 
religion is increasing alarmingly in our days. They will not see 
that by banishing Christianity from education they prepare the 
way for moral decline. No moral motives can compare in ef- 
ficacy with the truths of religion. Duty will lose its sacred 
meaning and its impressive majesty when separated from its 
religious background. The Commandments of God are an in- 
valuable aid to self-discipline and character training. The 
repudiation of these moral forces entails moral subjectivism, brings 
about spiritual impoverishment, and is a crime against the people. 


The Order of Natural Rights 

The separation of morality from God results in a denial of 
inalienable natural rights and of immutable principles of justice. 
The natural law must be the measure of positive law. All legis- 
lation must be tested by its conformity to the eternal law which 
God writes on the tablets of the human heart and which reason 
can decipher. Whatever contradicts the natural law cannot 
promote the true welfare of the people. The rejection of an abso- 
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lute moral order, which lies above all considerations of expediency, 
imperils the peace of the world and canonizes the impious prin- 
ciple, ““Might is right.’’ It violates the dignity of human per- 
sonality and completely subordinates the individual to society. 
The common good cannot be determined without due relation 
to the nature of man. Society is willed by the Creator in order 
that man may attain to a fuller self-realization. A deviation 
from this rule endangers social peace and order, and undermines 
the stability of the State. 

Man has a right to profess his religious convictions and to live 
according to the dictates of his conscience. Laws which curtail 
this right are opposed to the moral order. 

Parents may rightfully demand that their children be educated 
in the tenets of the true Faith, and that the school fulfill this 
purpose. Interference with this right is morally objectionable. 

The Church, as custodian and authentic interpreter of the 
natural law, must therefore solemnly condemn the recent com- 
pulsory measures which nullify this right. 


To the German Youth 


A thousand voices to-day din into your ears a Gospel which is 
not from heaven. We realize how you are humiliated and an- 
noyed on account of your faith and how gallantly you conduct 
yourselves. To-day, as new dangers for your faith arise, we 
say to you: “If any one announces to you another Gospel than 
that which you have learned from the lips of a pious mother, a 
devoted father and an educator approved by the Church, turn 
away from such a false teacher. If the State prescribes one 
organization for all, demand that your faith and your innocence 
be safeguarded.” 

No one wishes to separate you from your people nor to stifle 
your patriotic devotion. Religious education is nowise op- 
posed to genuine love of country, as caluminators of the Church 
would make you believe. Loyalty to country can well exist with 
loyalty to God and the Church. If you strive for heroism, re- 
member that the fight against sin calls for a high quality of 
courage. You hear much of the human frailties evident in the 
history of the Church. But forget not the great deeds to her 
credit and the innumerable blessings which she has brought to 
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mankind. Physical culture has its uses, but it must not be in- 
dulged in a manner which disturbs the harmonious development 
of body and soul, impairs family life, or conflicts with religious 


duties. 
To the Priests and Religious Orders 


To the priests of Germany, who under the authority of the 
bishops guide the flock of Christ, we address words of encourage- 
ment and exhortation. Let them not weary in these days of the 
discharge of their duties. Let them give the example of a well- 
disciplined life. Let them show infinite patience, and remember 
how the morale of the people has suffered under the strain of 
the war and the post-war period. Still, this sympathy cannot 
justify a surrender of principle; the truth must be preached in 
season and out of season and error must be unmasked. They 
owe this to the Church as well as their people. To those who 
have suffered on account of their apostolic zeal we extend the 
gratitude of the Father of Christendom. 

In similar manner we feel gratitude towards the Religious 
Orders and compassion for the hard lot that has befallen them. 
If some have proved unworthy of their calling, this does not dimin- 
ish the merits of that vast majority who have served God and 
their people in the most unselfish fashion. Theirs is a noble 
record in the fields of welfare work, service of the sick, and educa- 
tion. Better times will do justice to them. The sad conditions 
of the times will be an added incentive to greater zeal, austerer 
discipline, and ardent prayer. 


To the Faithful of the Laity 


We envision the great multitude of our loyal sons and daugh- 
ters, who under trying circumstances have not abated in their 
devotion to God and the Church. Especially deserving of praise 
are the members of ecclesiastical organizations who could not 
be prevailed upon to surrender the rights which had been guar- 
anteed to the Church and them by a solemn treaty. A very 
friendly greeting we send to Catholic parents. At the moment 
their rights are the target of a fierce attack. We cannot allow 
things to go on until the churches are destroyed and the altars 
overthrown. The desecration of the soul of the child is a serious 
matter, and against this we raise our voice in sharp protest. 
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Vigilance is imperative because the enemies of the Church veil 
their evil intentions under well-sounding phrases. A substitute 
for the denominational school is unacceptable. We are con- 
vinced that you would not freely submit to any kind of education 
which does not fully protect the faith of your children. We will, 
therefore, not cease to demand that your liberty of choice in this 
matter be not restricted, and that hypocritical coercion be re- 
moved. Meanwhile, however, keep in mind that no one can 
relieve you of your parental obligations and responsibilities. 


Conclusion 


We hope that these words directed to the bishops and through 
them to the Catholics of Germany will find a kindly echo in all 
hearts. May they reach also the hearts of those who have been 
seduced by the allurements and threats of the enemies of Christ 
and His Holy Gospel! All words have been carefully weighed 
lest we seem guilty of inopportune silence or unnecessary severity. 
We pray that those who have accommodated themselves to the 
evil ways of the new social situation and left the house of their 
father, may enter into themselves and find their way back. 
As before we still embrace them in paternal love. 

These days will bring new glory and inner renewal to the 
Church if the faithful remain steadfast in the profession of the 
truth and the determination to bear hardships for the sake of their 
precious inheritance. From the contemplation of the Cross they 
will draw the indomitable spirit that ensures triumph. Then 
the German nation will fulfill again its mission which God has 
assigned to it in His eternal plans. 

We have at heart only the restoration of peaceful relations 
between the Church and Germany on an honest and fair basis. 
If—without any fault of ours—peace is impossible, the Church of 
God will defend her rights and liberties in the name of the Al- 
mighty. We fear not for the outcome, but will pray that your 
days of trial may be abbreviated and that the Father of Light 
may vouchsafe enlightenment to the persecutors. 

We bestow our blessing on the shepherds and the flock, not 
least on the sick and those imprisoned. 

Rome, on Passion Sunday, March 14, 1937. PIUS, PP. XI. 
































